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REAL BALLOT REFORM AT LAST 


The Secret Mechanical Ballot Solves the Problem 
Honesty, Accuracy, Secrecy. 


These were the rallying cries of a 30 years’ war for ballot re- 
form. Their triumph will not be complete until every election 
district has a TRIUMPH VOTING MACHINE. 

Only a machine can automatically prevent spoiled and blank 
ballots, mistakes and dishonesty in counting, or ballot stuffing. 
But these essentials have been so far won that now the goal of 
election reform is efficiency, 


Rapidity, Simplicity, Economy. 


These are the new watchwords. Translated they mean —use the 


TRIUMPH 
VOTING MACHINE 


Hand voting cannot be as quick or economical as machine 
voting. If the Triumph is used the result of an election is 
known in ten minutes. Triumph Voting Machines save ap- 
proximately 60 per cent. of the election expenses with quicker 
voting. Voting districts may be en- 
larged which means fewer election 
day officials. The item for printing 

ballots is also saved. 


Our booklet shows why the 

Triumph Voting Machine is the 

best mechanically. Among other 

advantages the Triumph is a cumu- 

lative total adding machine, is self- 

contained being without additional 

parts and is the most compact. If 

> Y you want to know other unique ad- 

Sion peae rs coe Ped vantages of the Triumph Machine 


without detaching the Leg d with 1 
ee ee send for this booklet. 


| TRIUMPH VOTING MACHINE CO., 60 Wall Street, NEW YORK | 


BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 


Sheltering Alrms 


OBJECTS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


“THR SHELTERING ARMS” was opened Octo- 
ee oe te ab and fet children between 
n years of age, for wh 
institution provides. Thee 


TRUSTEES : 
J. T. ATTERBURY. 
JOHN D. BARRETT, 
Lucius H. BErErs. 
CORTLANDT FIELD BisHoP, 
CHARLES Dn Harr Brower. 
Henry J. CAMMANN, 
HAROLD FOWLER. 
ERSKIND Hrwirr 
Henry L. Hoparr. 
Groren C. Kospn. 
Woopsury G. LAnepon, 
CHARLES W. Maory. 
CHARLES B. Mryrr. 
Rev. JOHN P. Purers, D.D. 
WILLIAM R. PETERS. 
JAMES PUNNETT. 
Rey. Howarp C. ROBBINS. 
Gustav ScHWAB, JR. 
HERMAN ©. VON Post 
ALFRED A. WHITMAN. 
ANDREW C. ZABRISKIN. 


Application for admission should be ad- 
dressed to MIss RICHMOND, at “Tun SHBHLTER- 
ING ARMS,” 129th Street, cor. Amsterdam Ave- 
nue. 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER 


and ‘nowhere more so than in the 


activities of organized charity. 


Effective -work 


ilies to self-support calls for adequate 


in restoring fam- 


knowledge .as a basis of action. 

In ‘its ‘work among the poor, the 
Charity “Organization Society makes 
it a point to secure a knowledge of 
such pertinent facts regarding the 
families under its care as will make 
for thorough planning and wise ac- 


tion. 


The Charity Organization Society 
105 East 22d Street 


Supported Entirely by Voluntary Contributions 


A Sociological Trilogy 


Dean Mathews, inthe Making of To-morrow, 
is prophetic of the time when righteousness, 
truth, and humanity shall be the dominant notes 
in every field of endeavor. 


THE MAKING OF TO-MORROW 


Interpretations of the World To-day 


By SHAILER MATHEWS 
Dean of the Divinity School of Chicago University 

Size, 12mo (5x7% inches). Pages, 193. 
Binding, cloth, gold top. Price, net, $1.00. 

“Anyone who can read these chapters and not 
be aroused to some of the great problems of the 
day is beyond the reach of any moral awakening. 
The author has the valuable faculty of clenching 
in a few trenchant words every truth he de- 
velops. The book deserves a wide circulation, 
as it is a bugle call to that old-fashioned 
honesty and moral earnestness which started 
this country on the path of greatness, and 
which is still the great fundamental force of 
the Nation.’”—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Dr. Johns, in Socialism, undertakes a very 
clear and discriminating study ofa form of social 
propaganda that now bulks large on the horizon. 


SOCIALISM: Its Strength, Weakness, 


Problems, and Future 


By ALFRED RAYMOND JOHNS 
With an Introduction by CHARLES STELZLE 
Size, 12mo (3%x7% inches). Pages, 75. 
Binding, cloth. Price, net, 50 cents. 

This is ‘a very valuable book dealing with a 
subject of much present-day importance. Dr. 
Johns’ handling of the whole matter is sen- 
sible, sane, and fair to all parties. In the 
course of his discussion he defines. socialism, 
shows wherein its strength and attractiveness 
lie, and. gives a very clear and strong analysis 
of the essential weakness of the present social- 
istic propaganda. 


Professor Earp, im The Social Engineer, out- 
lines a constructive policy for the uplift and 
betterment of the race. 


THE SOCIAL ENGINEER 
By Professor EDWIN L. EARP 


Size, crown S8vo (514x8 inches). Pages, xxiii, 326. 
Binding, cloth, gold top. Price, net, $1.50. 


PROFESSOR ALBION W. SMALL 
The University of Chicago. 

“IT am greatly pleased with your book, The 
Social Engineer. It seems to me to present 
social technology, as we call it here, in an 
extremely inviting form.” 


PROFESSOR EDWARD A. ROSS, 
The University of Wisconsin, 
Department of Political Economy. 

“I find that you have discovered a neglected 
gap and have put out a book that covers 
ground that so far as I know has never been 
gone over satisfactorily within a single volume. 
rd regard your book as highly successful and it 
seems to me full of promise of ereat usefulness, 
Your teachings are thoroughly sound, and your 
proposals are full of wisdom.” 


THE METHODIST BOOK CONCERN 


New York Cincinnati 
Boston Pittsburgh Detroit Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 


Order of the nearest House 


= 
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THE JUDGMENT HOUSE 


By Sir Gilbert Parker. 


Now and then a novel lifts us out of the work-a-day world and sets us down in the 


delectable country of romance. 


So with “The Judgment House.” 


This is as it should be, 


because it is a wholly satisfying story of wide spaces and of a Cleopatra-like heroine sway- 
ing men, and almost the destinies of nations, by the charm of personality and beauty. 


Tilustrated, $1.35 net. 


DESERT GOLD 


By Zane Grey. 

“S-s-h—steady—keep quiet, 
and follow me’—so, tread- 
ing softly with a new guide, 
we vanish into the night— 
into adventure along the Ari- 
zona-Mexico border in search 
of desert gold—and we find 
life free and unafraid. The 
American filibusters and the 
loyal Yaqui are alive in this 
purple sage country, and so 
is Mercedes, a _ beautiful 
Mexican girl. Critics tell us 
that romance is coming back 
again. It has come back—in 
this new tale of Zane Grey’s. 

Illustrated, $1.30 net. 


THE SOJOURNER 


By Robert D. Elder. 
Here is a man, his life 
threatened with ruin because 
of a woman’s. selfishness and 
pride, who believed that the 
Golden Rule would work. 
The new conception of things 
which came to him has, for 
the reader of this remarkable 
novel, the glory of a new 
dawn breathing through it. 
Illustrated, $1.30 net. 


The TURNING of GRIGGSBY 
By Irving Bacheller 


Full of the same genial 
satire and humor as “Keep- 
ing up with Lizzie’ and 
“Charge It,” and the most de- 
lightful love story Mr. Bach- 
eller has written. A young 
girl became owner of the 


town newspaper and she held | 


up to publicity the vices of 
prominent citizens and their 
imitators. The laugh was 
against them, and the town 
had to reform. 


Illustrated, $1.00 net. 


THE OPENING DOOR 


By Justus Miles Forman. 


It looked like a new heaven 
and a new earth as the door 
opened for this girl, for be- 
yond the threshold was a 
new life of reality. She 
passed into it—and so did 
the man. Mr. Forman tells 
in these quick’ pages a bril- 
liant story of New York to- 
day, with a sparkle and dash 
which makes this by far his 
most interesting novel. 


Frontispiece, $1.30 net. 


ISOBEL 


By James Oliver Curwood. 


This romance of the North- 
ern Trail is full of the same 


mystery that characterized 
the author’s “Flower of the 
North.” The hero, a ser- 


geant of the famous Royal 
Northwest Mounted Police, 
captures the fugitive husband 
of the only white woman he 
has seen for months. Then 
urged by his chivalry, he lets 
him escape—to reap later on 
an unexpected reward. 
Frontispiece, $1.25 net. 


THE COMBINED MAZE 


By May Sinclair. 


“The promise of ‘The Di- 
vine Fire’ and of ‘The Help- 
mate’ is now fulfilled. At last 
Miss Sinclair has found her- 
self.",—Boston Transcript. 

“A novel of unusual bril- 
liancy of style and _ treat- 
ment.”—Bookseller. 


Frontispiece, $1.35 net. 


REFLECTIONS OF A BEGINNING HUSBAND 


By Edward Sandford Martin. 


In these essays Mr. Martin, in the character of the young husband of a desirable young 
woman, philosophizes humorously on matters in general and particular as they appeared to 


him in the married state. 


Post 8vo, $1.20 net. 


SCIENTIFIC AUCTION BRIDGE 


“T have read all the books on Auction Bridge. 
I doubt if a better one will ever be written. 


all. 


By E. V. Shepard. 


“Knickerbocker Whist Club. 


Flexible Cloth, $1.00 net. 


E. V. Shepard’s is the best of them 
A. L. Robinson, Vice-President.” 


THE BEND IN THE ROAD 


By Truman A. De Weese. 


_ “Few pastorals have reached the conviction carried by Mr. De Weese‘s book of the 
joys and common sense of living in the country.”—Harrisburg Patriot. 


““The Bend in the Road’ is a very satisfying book: 
go and do likewise.’—N. Y. American. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


Illustrated, $1.00 net. 


it makes one ready to start out to 
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For the Camp Outfit : 
AT HOME IN THE WATER 


G. H. CorRSAN, Univ. of Toronto Athletic 


Ass’n 
Swimming; diving; water sports; life saving. 
Over one hundred practical illustrations mak- 
ing the book exceptionally valuable as a self- 

help method. 


CAMPING FOR BOYS _ hitus. Canvas $1.00 
H. W. GIBSON, See’y Boys’ Dept , State 
Exec. Com. Y.M.C.A. Mass. and R.I. 
«A complete handbook used and recommended 
by the Boy Scouts, 


AROUND THE FIRE tus. Library buckram. 75 
H. M. Burr, Int’?l Y.M. C. A. College 
_ Tales of long ago, before the years were 
counted or the circuit of the seasons reckoned 
—the world of yesterday as the author sees it on 
the ruddy screen of the backlog. 


POEMS OF ACTION Cloth .75 
Davib R. PorTER, M.A (Ozon) Editor 
Lyrics for young and old—full of vigor and 
inspiration. A discriminating selection from 
the best English and American writers. 


Your nearest bookseller will supply yeu 


Illus. Cle... 75 - | 


ASSOCIATION PRESS, 124 E. 28th St. ,NewYork City 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 
Organized 1825.—Incorporated 1841. 


Its work is interdenominational and interna- 
tional in scope, and is commended by all evangeli- 
cal denominations. It has published the Gospel 
message in 174 languages, dialects and characters. 
It has been the pioneer for work among the for- 
eign-speaking people in our country, and its mis- 
sionary colporters are distributing Christian liter- 
ature in thirty-three languages among the immi- 
grants, and making a home-to-home visitation 
among the spiritually destitute, both in the cities 
and rural districts, leaving Christian literature, 
also the Bible or portions of the Scriptures. Its 
publications of leaflets, volumes and _ periodicals 
from the Home Offiee totals 777.702,649 copies 
with 5,459 distinct publications in the foreign field. 
The gratuitous distribution for the past year is 
$21,300.81, being equivalent to 31,951,215 pages of 
tracts. Its work is ever widening, is dependent 
upon donations and legacies, and greatly needs in- 
creased offerings. 


WILLIAM PHILLIPS HAwL, President. 
JuUDSON Swirt, D.D., General Secretary. 


Remittances should be sent to Louis i Asst. ff 
ty. 


Treasurer, 150 Nassau street, New York C 


THE 
NEW YORK KINDERGARTEN 
ASSOCIATION 


Offers unusual advantages for Graduate Study 
SEASON OF 1913-1914 


PUBLIC LECTURES 
Hamilton W. Mabie 


Miss Susan E. Blow 


GRADUATE COURSES 
LITERATURE FOR CHILDREN 
MOTHER PLAY 
PLAYGROUND 
PROGRAM 


GAMES 
GREAT LITERATURE 
KINDERGARTEN GIFTS 
KINDERGARTEN OCCUPATIONS 


TUITION FREE 


Apply for prospectus to 
MISS LAURA FISHER 


Director, Department of Graduate Study 


524 West 42nd Street New York City 


We Belieump—~ 


THAT home-making should be regarded as a profes- 
sion. 
HAT right living should be the fouwth “R” in 
education. 
THAT health is the duty and business of the individual, 
illness of the physician. 
THAT the spending of money is as important as the 
earning of the money. 
THAT the upbringing of the children demands more 
study than the raising of chickens. 
HAT the home-maker should be as alert to make 
progress in her life work as the business or professional 
man. —American School of Home Economics. 
NOTE —Send for 100-page handbook. “The Profession of Home- 
making,’ which gives details of home-study, domestic science courses. 
etc., It's FREE. Bulletins: ‘‘Freehand Cooking,” 10 cts;  “* Food 


Values,” 10 cts.; “* The Up-To-Date Home,”’ 15 ets. 
Address—A. S. H- E., 519 W. 69th St., Chicago, IIL, 


THE TRUE THOUGHT OF MARRIAGE 


By JOHN MILTON SCOTT 
Author of “Kindly Light in Prayer and Praise,”’ of which Rev. Heber Newton, D. D., writes :— 


‘The poems illustrate the right of the author te bear the noble name of Jehn Milton. 


these peems. They are beyond criticism. ”’ 


In this day and age, in which there is so much discussion, dissension, and shadow thrown upon so important a subject 
as that of marriage and the home, this is a timely and worthy word in its defense, 

It is brimming over with words of truth, and wise counsel is given to the misinformed. 

The final word is a beautiful poem entitled, ‘‘Elizabeth,"’ written in the author's best vein, which alone is worth more 
than the price of the booklet. The price is 15c. per copy or two for 25c. 


Published by THE NUNC LICET PRESS 
920 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Room 221 


One cannet criticise 
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SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Maintained by Simmons College and Harvard University 
Office, class rooms and social service library centrally located in Boston. New Housing. Enlarged Staff 


JEFFREY R. BRACKETT, Director ZILPHA D. SMITH, Associate 


Study and practice of neighborhood work, charity, correction and kindred forms of social service. For men 
and women, preparing for either paid or volunteer work. 

A ONE YEAR COURSE, giving an outlook over the broad field of social service as the best preparation 
for work in any part of it; with introduction to technique. The tenth year begins September 23, 1913, and ends 
June 5, 1914. Certificate given. 

Lectures and conferences. Study and discussion of prescribed reading. Discussion of concrete problems. 
Practical work under careful oversight. Visits to institutions. Special studies. 


Visiting nurses and other specialists, unable to do all, take part work, throughout the year, at a proportionate fee. 


SECOND or ADVANCED YEAR, of nearly ten months, beginning September 10. Diploma given. 
For graduates of the first year or others with acceptable preparation. For further training in selected forms of social 
service— ORGANIZING CHARITY, MEDICAL SOCIAL SERVICE, NEIGHBORHOOD WORK 
INCLUDING RECREATION, ete. Field work, carefully selected and supervised. Specialized class room 


Instruction. Special studies with instruction in methods of social inquiry. 


Many experienced specialists used. Exceptional facilities for field work. 
Preparatory courses at Simmons and Harvard. 


FOR CIRCULAR AND INFORMATION, WRITE 18 SOMERSET ST., BOSTON 


University of Wisconsin. 
SUMMER SESSION, 1913 
June 23 to August 1 


300 Courses. Graduate and undergraduate 
work leading to all academic degrees. Letters 
and Science (including Medicine), Engineer- 
ing, Law, and Agriculture (ncluding Home 
Economics). Teachers’ Courses in high- 
school subjects. Exceptional research facilities, 


Physical Education and Play. 17 courses 
for teachers in elementary and secondary 
schools, colleges, play-grounds and’ social 
welfare institutions. Abundant field, gymna- 
sium, play-ground and aquatic opportunities. 


Favorable Climate. Lakeside Advantages. 


One fee for all courses, $15, except Law 


(10 weeks), $25. 
For illustrated bulletin, address 
REGISTRAR, UNIVERSITY, 


Madison, Wisconsin. 


gue Davkdbligie Jinearee 
School for Social Work 


Combines theory and practice in its eight 
months’ course in a most unique way. Fall 
term opens October 3, 1913. 


Lectures—Two mornings and two after- 
noons each week for the discussion of the 
fundamentals and the practice of social work. 


Practical Work—Under the direction of 
the heads of the leading social agencies in Phil- 
adelphia. 


Library and Research Work.— 
Working Fellowships —$30 to $50 a 


month in value, for men and women having 
capacity for executive work. 


Write for catalog. 


WILLIAM 0. EASTON, Director 


| 419 South Fifteenth Street :: Philadelphia 


BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 


The School of Social Economy 
of WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
A TRAINING SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 


FUNDAMENTAL COURSES in Social Problems and Methods of Social Work 
PRACTICE WORK with Charitable and Social Agencies 
SOCIAL RESEARCH in Living and Working Conditions 
SPECIAL COURSES on Local Topics 


ENLARGED STAFF ‘and LECTURES BY SPECIALISTS 


Located in the Fourth Largest City of the United States, the natural and sympathetic source for 
Social Workers in the Mississippi Valley, the South and the West 


For Handbook and Information, Address 


Dr. GEORGE B. MANGOLD, Director, 


1827 Locust Street, ST. LOUIS 


Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy 


GRAHAM TAYLOR, President. JULIA C. LATHROP, Vice-President 


SUMMER TERM JUNE 18—JULY 26 


1. Introductory Course: Methods of Social Advance. Lectures and Inspection 
Visits. Open to those without experience in social work. | 

2. Special Course: Family Rehabilitation. Lectures, conferences and field work. 
Open to those who have completed the general course in previous summers 
and to those who have had experience in social work. ‘Tuition for either 


course $20. 
REGULAR SCHOOL YEAR OPENS SEPTEMBER 30, 1913. 


Autumn Courses: Survey of the Field of Social and Civic Work. Social ‘T'reat- 
ment (Family Rehabilitation), Practice of Local Government, Social Sta- 
tistics, and other courses. 


For further information address 


The Registrar, 116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


MELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


Che New York School of Philanthropy 


UNITED CHARITIES BUILDING 
NEW YORK CITY 


EDWARD T. DEVINE, Director 
The New York School of Philanthropy announces the opening of a 


Department of Play and Recreation 


under the direction of George Ellsworth Johnson, formerly Superin- 
tendent for the Pittsburgh Playground Association, and Professor of Play 
in the School of Education, University of Pittsburgh. 


For the academic year of 1913-14 4 full time course will be offered 
to the following classes of students : 


1. College graduates wishing to prepare for positions as superintendents or 
secretaries of playground and recreation systems or as head teachers or direc- 
tors in play and recreation centers, social centers, social settlements, boys’ clubs, 
girls’ clubs, or as directors of extension work in public school systems. 

2. Graduates of kindergarten colleges wishing to prepare for positions as 
supervisors of playgrounds and playrooms for young children in play and 
recreation centers, social settlements or public schools. 

3. Graduates of schools of physical training, wishing to prepare for posi- 
tions as supervisors in recreation systems. 

4. Graduates of normal schools, or special schools of dramatics, music, art, 

agriculture and others, wishing to prepare for direction of special ere activities 
in play and recreation systems. 


Briefer courses will be offered during the year to the following classes of 
students : 


1. School superintendents, school principals, and teachers, taking graduate 
work in New York, and wishing to choose a minor in play and recreation. 

2. College students, students of kindergarten colleges, physical training 
students, in the City of New York, wishing to supplement their courses with 
courses for playground and social workers. 

3. Teachers and leaders in public schools and social settlements wishing 
to take Saturday or evening courses as further preparation for play and 
recreation, leadership. 

4. Students of theology wishing te prepare for leadership in play and 
recreation activities in connection with church work. 


The academic year opens September 23, 1913. 
For further information and detailed announcement of courses, apply to 


New York School of Philanthropy 
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Established 
Half a Century 


| Whito-aud- Colored Wash-Fabries. 
: 


In the Department devoted to the above will be found a most attractive assort- 
ment of seasonable materials in the latest weaves and colors; including 


Cotton and Linen. 


French Crepes in white and colors. 

French Ratine in white and all the prevailing colors. 

French Crepe and Voiles printed in Juoy effects or embroidered in Bulgarian designs. 

Imported Voiles in solid colors with silk stripes or embroidered figures. 

Ottoman Cords, Piques, Repps, Poplins, Japanese Crepes, D. & J. Anderson’s 
Ginghams, Dress Linens of every desirable kind in white and colors. 


Viyella and Silk and Wool Flannels. 
Samples of the above (except bordered materials) may be had upon request. 


Shirtings. 
English and Scotch Madras and Oxfords in white and colors. Russian cords, 
Satin Broche, Cotton Crepe, Silk Madras, Washable Silks, French Percales, 
JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 5th Ave., 33d and 34th Sts., N. Y. 5 


Timber Land eee es 
To Net 6% 


Maturing in semi-annual installments and presenting a wide range of 
maturities. 


The obligation of a Company with seventeen years of successful history. 


Secured by first mortgage on land and timber valued at three times the 
loan. 


Total assets of four to one. 

Management is first-class. 

Ownership is in strong hands. 

Prinicpal is protected by ample sinking fund. 
Interest is protected by proved earnings. 

These bonds carry our absolute recommendation. 


Ask for Circular No. 789-OA. 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 105 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 


BUY FRCM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 


THE COMMON WELFARE 


-REFORMATORY INMATES 
SAVED TOWN FROM FLOOD 


Baked chicken, sage dressing, giblet gravy, 
candied sweet potatoes, ice cream, assorted 
cakes, oranges, candy, apples, cheese and crack- 
ers, coffee—so ran the menu. Yet the occasion 
had nothing to do with launching a political 
boom nor with eulogizing a patriotic citizen for 
some public-spirited act. It was an entertain- 
ment and dinner given by the citizens of Jeffer- 
sonville, Ind., to the inmates of the Indiana Re- 
formatory “in appreciation of the services ren- 
dered in preventing the inundation of their city 
by the flood.” In return, the military band of 
the reformatory gave a concert to the citizens. 

Perhaps no more significant scene was en- 
acted during the recent flood in Ohio, Indiana, 
and neighboring states than that of from fifty to 
200 inmates of this reformatory working day 
and night, under. conditions that. permitted of 
escape, to prevent the surging Ohio River from 
breaking through a railroad embankment. Had 
the embankment broken, the streets in the busi- 
ness and residential quarters would have been 
flooded from two to tén feet deep. But the fight 
was won by the lads from the reformatory and 
the grateful citizens responded with such a din- 
ner as the institution had never seen. In- 
cidentally the episode gave a hint as to how far 
convicted law-breakers can be trusted at large 
especially in times of public crisis. 

The story of how the reformatory inmates 
working in relays, toiled away for a whole week 
at the task of strengthening the “fill,” at one 
time in utter darkness, 
yet without attempt to 
escape, is here told for 
THE Survey by David 
C. Peyton, general su- 
perintendent of the re- 
formatory. Major Pey- 
ton was for much of the 
time in personal com- 
mand of the operations. 


“Tt was on March 29 
that I was appealed to 
by the mayor of Jeffer- 
sonville, who _ stated. 


tory inmates to the upper portion of the city, 
practically as free citizens, after-a short talk 
appealing to their better manhood and their 
sense of right and duty. They loaded hundreds 
of wagons with clay and other material, which 
was hauled to the government levee. On Sun- 
day, March 30, I had another large force at work 
in a similar way, and a squad of twenty of my, 
men were set to work on that portion of the 
levee known as Cherry Alley, which is the Negro 
red light district of this city. 

“Late Sunday afternoon I heard reports that 
the railroad fill was in a dangerous condition. 
By this time, there was great excitement among 
the residents, who remembered the damage 
which the city had suffered from floods in 1883 
and 1884, from which it took Jeffersonville 
years to recover. They recalled also how, in 
1907, this same railroad fill had almost given way 
before the rising Ohio. 

“With this flood history running in our minds, 
J. A. Carter, chief engineer of the reformatory, 
and I made a careful examination Sunday after-. 
noon and found that the water was several 
feet above the level of the old and more sub- 
stantial fill and was therefore pressing hard on 
the new upper portion. In hundreds of places, 
the water was running through in small streams. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad was still running 
trains on half-hour schedules over the double 
tracks which traversed this fill. Mr. Carter de- 
cided that the fill would not hold twenty-four 
hours longer, especially if the railroad company 
continued to run trains over it. 

“That night trains were stopped, but on Mon- 
day morning the company again began to run 
trains over the fill and a section about 100 feet 
long gave way as far as the middle of the outer 
track. Within thirty 
minutes I had seventy- 
five men on the fill. I 
called upon the aid and 
advice of the United 
States government de- 
pot quartermaster here 
and his chief engineer. 
It was the unanimous 
opinion of our engi- 
neers that it would re- 
quire a great deal of 
hard, well-directed work 
to save the fill and we 
were furnished a large 


that a large section of number of tarpaulins 
the government levee from the quartermas- 
was not high enough ter’s depot. These we 
to protect the city if began to place as a 
the water continued BUTTRESSING THE LEVED protection on the side of 
to rise. I marched gy throwing in bags of cement and sand practically a the embankment  ex- 
sixty-eight reforma- new embankment was built. posed to the water pres- 
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SAVING THE RAILROAD FILL 


This fill protected the town. /MTarpaulins were first 
spread on the side exposed to the water. Then 
the inmates threw in bags of sand. 


sure. Large bags of sand were tied to each of 
the lower corners and the center of each 
tarpaulin and thrown well out into the water, 
so as to carry the end of the tarpaulin well over 
the embankment. This was to prevent further 
leakage through the fill. 

“Bags of sand and of cement were thrown in 
until a veritable new fill or embankment was 
built in the water. Before we could build this 
tarpaulin protection and new embankment the 
entire distance of the first slide, a second of more 
than 150 feet took place. Work on this slide car- 
ried us into the night. Late in the afternoon, I 
had sent in the first lot of inmates and had taken 
on approximately 150 fresh men. These worked 
all night. In the afternoon the city strung a line 
of incandescent lights along the fill in order that 
our men might be able to see at night. As a pre- 
caution, I had also run a line for quite a dis- 
tance from the reformatory to the immediate 
vicinity, as it was known that the city lights 
were liable to be flooded. 

“With my 150 inmates scattered over a wide 
range of territory at nine o’clock Monday night, 
the city lights went out but every man continued 
to work as best he could until our own lights 
could be put in operation. This took half an 
hour, at the end of which I did not deem it 
necessary to line up our men and make a count 
because I felt sure of the situation. 

“Our men continued to work through the 
night, and immediately after an early breakfast 
Tuesday morning, 200 fresh men were brought 
from the reformatory. This relaying of squads 
was continued day and night until April 5. Again 
on Tuesday afternoon a slide of over 250 feet 
took place and the water poured through. The 
vibration following this slide was so great that 
it seemed nothing could prevent complete de- 
struction. It had occurred to me a short time 
before this to call out the reformatory band of 
forty pieces to furnish music and encourage 
the inmates during their hard work in the midst 
of great danger. Accordingly, fifteen minutes 
after this last slide, the band marched out on the 
fill and began to play a lively air. You never 
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saw men march up and face real danger any bet- 
ter than did every one of those inmates. 

“T happened to be in personal command of our 
men at the time of these two slides. Although 
others ran from the fill, believing that it was lost, 
not an officer or inmate of Indiana Reformatory 
ceased to work. The last slide carried away two 
telephone poles connecting the main cable with © 
the city proper, and it seemed that all connection 
with the city would be snapped off. The tele- 
phone repair men who were at the other end of 
the fill refused to make the necessary repairs on 
account of the danger. I called for a half dozen 
or more volunteers from among our inmates, to 
go below on the lower side of the embankment 
and save this telephone cable. Immediately 
twenty-five or thirty men stepped forward, ready 
for the task. I assured them that I would stand 
guard personally and give all the warning pos- 
sible in case of further evidence of a final break. 
They leaped overboard and never stopped until, 
at the end of two hours, they had completed the 
repairs. 

“We continued the use of tarpaulins, sand bags 
and bags of cement until we had covered the 
entire water side of the embankment from one 
end to the other and had placed hundreds of 
thousands of bags of sand and cement. On Wed- 
nesday night we had a local cyclone with a ter- 
rific downpour of rain, but our inmates and offi- 
cers did not cease working. 

“From time to time, members of the non- 
commissioned officers among the inmates of the 
Military Department were doing picket duty, ex- 
amining every inch of the fill day and night. 
Large numbers of our men were scattered up 
and down the railroad and a gravel road, digging 


_and filling bags with sand and gravel, while oth- 


ers were hauling and throwing the bags. Trains 
were pulling in and out at each end of the fill 
day and night, and a great number of colored 
men employed by the railroad company mingled 
and inter-mixed with our inmates until it was 
impossible to keep track of the individual in- 
mate. The men were entirely upon their honor. 

“My associates and I went from place to place, 
encouraging the men and expressing our confi- 
dence in their faithfulness. I have never seen 
better evidence of the qualities which make for 
good citizenship than that displayed by these 
men during the trying days and nights of dan- 
gerous work. One night we had 198 inmates out 
at one time. In the day time, the number some- 
times ran above 200. Every day many of the 
men who had been on duty all day long would 
ask me to let them continue through the night. 
This was true also of the night crews. In many 
instances, men stayed on duty twenty-four hours. 
Not one man made an escape, nor was there a 
single attempt to do so.” 


For the banquet given to the inmates in appre- 
ciation of their services, nearly $1,000 was raised 
in a few hours. Bankers, lawyers, physicians, 
business men and citizens generally joined in it. 
The women of the city contributed more than 
300 “homemade cakes.” 
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After it was all-over, the inmates started to 
raise $100 to make Major Peyton a present. It 
was pointed out to them that their families need- 
ed and were entitled to whatever surplus money 
they had, and that a present from them to the 
general superintendent might be misunderstood 
on the outside. The form of their appreciation 
of the opportunity which had been vouchsafed 
them was then changed to a set of resolutions, 
the signatures to which made a double column 
twenty-one feet long. In these resolutions, each 
man signified his intention “to put forth his best 
efforts to maintain a clear record during his stay 
and to support the administration with splendid ef- 
forts for the best interests of the institution.” 


THE WAR 
ON OPIUM 


Secretary of State Bryan recently recommend- 
ed the immediate appropriation by Congress of 
$20,000 to enable this government to meet the 
expenses of its efforts to stamp out the opium 
evil. Unless Congress complies with the re- 
quest of the administration, the United States 
will not be represented at the final opium con- 
ference at The Hague. In his statement to the 
President Mr. Bryan. thus expressed the sit- 
uation: 


“T regret, however, that there is one feature 
of the international and national effort for the 
suppression of the opium evil that should be dis- 
quieting to the government and people of the 
United States. It has been stated that a refiex 
effect of the initiation by the United States of 
the international movement for the abatement 
of the opium evil took the form of improved 
domestic legislation in nearly all countries con- 
cerned, and of very drastic legislation in some. 
Yet, despite this, this government since Febru- 
ary, 1909—the time of the passage of the federal 
opium exclusion act—has taken no further defini- 
tive action for federal control of the opium and 
allied traffics in the United States. The pas- 
sage of the opium exclusion act was the first 
step which the Congress took to put our own 
house in order. There were three bills intro- 
duced in the last Congress which aim to supple- 
ment and perfect that act. I understand they 
are to be introduced in the early days of the 
present session and will be pressed to enact- 
ment, thus placing this government in a right- 
ful position before the world. This is greatly 
to be desired.” 


In urging the necessity of action upon Con- 
gress, President Wilson disregarded his own 
previous statement that he would urge no legis- 
lation but the tariff and currency at the present 
session when he said: 


“T therefore trust that there may be no delay 
in the enactment of the desired legislation, and 
the consequent mitigation if not suppression of 
the vice which has caused such world-wide mis- 
ery and degradation.” 
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THOMAS MOTT OSBORND 


THOMAS M. OSBORNE HEADS 
PRISON LABOR COMMITTEE 


Thomas Mott Osborne, by becoming chairman 
of the National Committee on Prison Labor, 
adds to that association the advantage of years 
of experience in institutional problems and penal 
reform. A bill seeking national incorporation 
for the committee, which is now incorporated 
under the laws of New York state, has just been 
introduced into Congress by Senator O’Gorman. 
Mr. Osborne’s first task will be to work for the 
passage of this measure, which is expected to 
add force and sweep to the propagandist work 
of the organization. 

The committee was formed in 1910 and a book 
based on its findings, called Penal Servitude, has 
been prepared by E. Stagg Whitin, chairman 
of the executive committee. 

Mr. Osborne is well known as an aggressive 
fighter against political corruption. He has been 
the friend of the boys of the George Junior 
Republic, over which he has been the supreme 
court, and has been active also in trying to secure 
honest prison administration in New York state. 

Seven years ago Mr. Osborne formulated the 
principles of prison reform in words to which 
many practical penologists took exception. His 
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position is much more commonly held now than 
it was then and is, in fact, the basis of action 
for the reorganized committee which he is to 
head. At that time he declared that prisoners 
ought to have “liberty to remain idle if they so 
choose,” but that they should be taught to prefer 
labor to idleness. He enforced the opinion thus: 


“At the basis of our social structure lies the 
question of labor. If a man will not work neither 
should he eat; and, of course, it is recognized 
now clearly that in all our prisons men should 
learn to labor. But it is not so clearly recog- 
nized that when you force men to labor that 
is slave labor; and there are few people who 
learn to love work by being forced to do it. You 
are grating against all the grooves of human 
nature when you take such action. If you wish 
these men to work willingly when they come 
out of prison—and you do, for with many of 
them voluntary honest labor is the first neces- 
sity of their reformed life—then you should 
teach them while in the prison voluntarily to 
choose labor rather than idleness; and in order 
to do that you must give them liberty to remain 
idle if they so choose. 

“But with idleness would come starwation 
and with starvation would come crime within 
the prison. 

“Exactly so, and why not? Outside the walls 
man must choose between work and idleness— 
between honesty and crime. Why not let him 
teach himself these lessons before he comes out? 
Such things are best learned from experience. 

“So inside your walls you must have courts 
and laws to protect those who are working from 
the idle thief. And we may rest assured that 


the laws would be made and the laws would be_ 


enforced. 

“The very foundation of our prison system 
needs to be rebuilt; and at the bottom must. lie 
three principles: 


“First—The law must decree not punish- 
ment, but temporary exile from society until 
the offender has proven by his conduct that 
he is fit to return. 


“Second.—Society must brand no man as 
a criminal; but aim solely to reform the 
mental conditions under which a criminal act 
has been committed. 


“Third—The prison must be an institu- 
tion where every inmate must have the 
largest practicable amount of individual 
freedom, because ‘It is liberty alone that fits 
men for liberty.’ ” 


Among the incorporators are R. Montgomery 
Schell, secretary-treasurer of the committee, 
Mrs. Ophelia A. Amigh, William S. Bennett 
William H. DeLacy, Bernard Flexner, Percy S. 
Grant, Hamilton Holt, Alexander Johnson, 
George W. Kirchwey, Samuel McCune Lindsay, 
F. Emory Lyon, Julian W. Mack, John Mitchell, 
Mrs. Philip N. Moore and Francis Lynde Stet- 
son. 
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SOCIAL SURVEY URGED 
FOR WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A program for a social survey of Washing- 
ton, D. C., has been proposed by the Monday 
Evening Club, which recently met in special ses- 
sion in order to draw up a list of “things to be 
done.” The recommendations adopted are classi- 
fied under three heads and are as follows: 


First—A sufficient visitorial and inspec- 
tion corps for the enforcement of school 
attendance laws; regulation of child labor ;. 
supervision of dependent and neglected chil- 
dren; sanitation and municipal tuberculosis- 
and school nurses. 


Second—FEfficiently organized and ade- 
quate governmental agencies to supply the 
need for a system of branch libraries and 
better support of the public library; a na- 
tional training school for white girls; a. 
modern municipal hospital; a modern muni- 
cipal lodging house; a juvenile court build- 
ing; provision for the care of feeble minded; 
provision for the treatment of dipsomaniacs. 
and drug victims; a parental school; open- 
air schools; playground and recreation cen- 
ters; public comfort stations ; public baths- 
and "wash houses; provision for health sup- 
ervision of schools: provision for social hy- 
giene and for the employment of women: 
police. 


Third—Legislation to accomplish the fol- 
lowing ends: Use of school buildings as~ 
social and recreation centers; establishment 
of a social welfare department; compulsory 
removal of careless and dangerous tuber-- 
culosis patients; a revised child labor law;. 
a revised school attendance law; amend-- 
‘ments to the so-called loan shark law; 
elimination of all blind alleys; improved’ 
procedure for the commitment of the insane, 
and the adoption of an indeterminate sen-- 
tence law. 


The club refused to endorse a resolution favor- 
ing an investigation of the need for District suf- 
frage and a teachers’ retirement law. The- 
recommendations were presented to President 
Wilson at the White House. 

Since the presentation of this program so- 
cial workers in the District of Columbia have - 
developed plans for an amplification of the cam- 
paign against blind alleys which forms part of 
this larger scheme. In the past residents of 
Washington have asked Congress each year 
to eliminate certain of the alleys. This same 
request is to be repeated but in addition one 
plan is to ask for an appropriation of $25,000" 
for a special investigation of the alleys. With 
this sum it is thought that a comprehensive~ 
plan for linking all the alleys into a co-ordina-- 
ted system of minor streets could be developed... 
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75 APPLICANTS 
AND ONE VACANCY 


“Seventy-five applicants were interviewed for 
a recent vacancy in our typist force,’ Charles 
H. Luddington of the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany told an audience in Philadelphia recently. 
“At least fifty were obviously unfitted and about 
twenty-five were tested before one competent 
worker was secured.” 

Mr. Luddington, who was speaking on the 
question, “Do our public schools meet the needs 
of today?” strongly urged the responsibility of 
the educator for more effective vocational train- 
ing. 

One of the questions which his remarks 
raised in the minds of his hearers, who had come 
together to celebrate the twenty-second annual 
meeting of the Public Education Association, 
was whether many of the applicants of whom Mr. 
Luddington spoke, were not so obviously un- 
fitted for becoming typists that they should have 
been induced at the outset of their wage-earn- 
ing careers to enter some other vocation. 

Mr. Luddington stated that: 


“To fill the position of correspondent it is 
necessary for the Curtis Publishing Company to 
interview from ten to fifty persons; to find a 
stenographer, fifteen to twenty-five; a typist, 
twenty-five to fifty; a high grade clerk, twenty 
to twenty-five; an ordinary clerk, ten to fifteen. 
Whenever it is necessary to secure operators for 
our office appliances, which are generally used 
throughout the commercial world, we are 
obliged in 90 per cent of the cases to train them 
ourselves. 

“Tf the community is seriously contemplating 
requiring that the employer pay every employe 
a full living wage, regardless of the economic 
value of his or her job (and I do not wish 
to be understood as standing against the prin- 
ciple) it should in fairness to all recognize its 
own responsibility to give the employe a more 
adequate and practical training.” 


Mr. Luddington remarked in passing that to 
meet the needs of its manufacturing department, 
his company was endeavoring to work out a 
plan for part-time apprenticeship courses in con- 
nection with the Philadelphia Trade School. 

Morris Llewellyn Cooke, director of public 
works in Philadelphia, told of a committee of 
teachers appointed to aid municipal employes in 
planning for further instruction. Over one hun- 
dred employes, he said, had consulted this com- 
mittee during the past year. “The problem of 
educating municipal employes becomes more 
acute,’ he pointed out, “as the belief spreads 
that all the functions of municipal government 
can be performed in a thoroughly technical and 
scientific way.” He thought that the city should 
build up a “bureau of information on advanced 
training,” in order to direct men and women in 
its employ who had special ambition. 
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SENATE VOTES TO STUDY WEST 
VIRGINIA MINING CONDITIONS 


The strikes on Paint and Cabin Creeks in West 
Virginia which for more than a year kept por- 
tions of the state in a condition of actual war- 
fare or bordering closely upon it, came to an end 
so far as the actual conflict between the mine 
owners and the miners is concerned, late in April. 
It left many of the issues still unsettled, however. 
Some of these were of a nature that could not be 
settled in an industrial conflict, because they bear 
an aspect both political and national. Among 
these unsettled questions is the charge of peon- 
age. 

Another has grown out of the declaring of 
martial law, the arrests by military officials and 
the trial by a military court, of persons charged 
with crime, who were thus denied the right to 
trial in a civil court by a jury of twelve men. 
Under this military regime, the governor is 
charged with having taken arbitrary action in the 
confiscation of certain periodicals that met with 
his disapproval. 

At the present time, the editor of the indus- 
trialist publication, Justice, printed in Pittsburgh, 
is in a West Virginia jail. 

On May 27, the Senate of the United States 
passed the Kern resolution calling for an inves- 
tigation of conditions in the West Virginia field. 
The committee that is to conduct the inquiry 
consists of Senator Swanson of Virginia, chair- 
man, and Senators Shields of Tennessee, Martine 
of New Jersey, Borah of Idaho, and Kenyon of 
Towa. 

The resoluton, in the form it finally passed, 
provides as follows: 


“For an investigation as to whether or 
not peonage exists in the coal fields. 


“Whether or not the postal facilities have 
been interfered with, and if so, by whom? 


“Whether or not the immigration laws 
have been violated, and whether or not there 
‘has been discrimination against the district 
in the administration of these laws. 


“For an investigation of and report on all 
facts and circumstances relating to the 
charge that citizens of the United States 
have been arrested, tried and convicted con- 
trary to or in violation of the laws of the 
United States. 


“For an investigation of commercial condi- 
tions with a view to discovering possible in- 
fractions of the Sherman anti-trust law. 


“For an investigation and report as to 
whether or not firearms have been imported 
into the disaffected district for the purpose 
of excluding the products of said coal fields 

_ from competitive markets. 


“For an investigation of the causes leading 
up to the alleged conditions.” 


= 
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CONFERENCE ON NEGRO 


ADVANCEMENT 
MARY WHITE OVINGTON 


Executive Secretary National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People 

The most dramatic undertaking of the past 
year by the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, as reported at 
the annual meeting held in Philadelphia re- 
cently, was its effort, through the employment 
of William J. Burns, to secure evidence sufficient 
to indict some of the leaders of the Coatesville 
lynching of August, 1911. Although the at- 
tempt was unsuccessful, the association has not 
allowed the matter to rest. Coatesville will 
not be permitted to forget that it has failed to 
indict any member of the mob that showed a 
cruelty quite.as horrible as any torture cham- 
ber practice of the middle ages, a cruelty so ter- 
rible that no paper or magazine has found it 
possible to print an account of it. 

The report of this effort was given by Os- 
wald Garrison Villard, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, in a summary of the associa- 
tion’s work for the year. He also described two 
important cases which the association is now 
undertaking, one to test the constitutionality 
of the grandfather clause which comes before 
the Supreme Court of the United States in Oc- 
tober; and the second, a “jim crow” case, affect- 
ing the right of the colored man to the use of 
a Pullman sleeper. 

Among the speakers at the Philadelphia Con- 
ference were Rudolph Blankenburg, mayor of 


Philadelphia, Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf, Henry> 


W. Wilbur, Senator Moses Clapp of Minnesota, 
and Judge Wendell Phillips Stafford of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 

For two years there has been a movement in 
the South to legalize the segregation of Negroes 
in towns and cities. The most important case 
that has arisen from these segregation ordi- 
nances has been in Baltimore, where the Na- 
tional Association and the Baltimore branch 
have been doing hard work. It was therefore a 
moment of triumph for the conference when the 
news came that the Baltimore ordinance had been 
declared invalid by Judge Elliott. W. Asbie 
Hawkins, a colored lawyer of Baltimore, who 
has been attorney for the Negro in this case, 
was present at the conference and _ receiv- 
ed an ovation. He told simply and effectively 
the story of the attempt to compel Negroes to 
live in certain neighborhoods, of the bad effect 
such compulsion had upon real estate and of 
his desire to do all in his power to prevent leg- 
alized segregation. He did not say what the 
Star said in commenting on the decision: “A 
colored lawyer has knocked out the segrega- 
tion law in the first round”; but the conference 
knew it and rejoiced with him. 
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One session was devoted to the New South- 
ern Attitude and three representative southern- 
ers were present: Dr. James H. Dillard, presi- 
dent of the Jeanes fund; Dr. Howard Odum, 
author of Social and Mental Traits of the Ne- 
gro; and Mrs. L. H. Hammond of Paine Mem- 
orial College, Augusta, Ga. 

Dr. Dillard gave a warm tribute to the gen- 
erosity of the North, especially as shown by the 
Jeanes fund. Dr. Odum told of the many in- 
fluences now at work in the South for a care- 
ful, sympathetic study of the Negro problem; 
of the Southern Sociological Congress at its 
session in Atlanta; and the investigations of 
Negro conditions by students in various south- 
ern colleges. 


Mrs. Hammond, who with her husband is in 
charge of a college for Negro girls, won the con- 
ference by her presentation of the new southern 
attitude. She showed the awakening of the 
South to a sense of social responsibility toward 
the Negro as well as the white. She said: 


“We are children in our understanding of 
our social problems and in our feeling of re- 
sponsibility toward them. You in the North 


_ have been thinking of these matters longer than 


we, but perhaps you are not quite grown up. 
We will call you big brothers, and big brothers, 
you know, are apt to be impatient with the 
younger members of the household. We 
have seen the Negro problem as though it were 
something by itself. We looked at it as one 
looks at a single piece of a picture puzzle, and 
we failed to understand it. Now we are put- 
ting it in its relation to the rest of our world, 
in its rightful setting, and we are beginning 
to sympathize and to understand.” 


At the last meeting of the conference the gift 
of the Spingarn medal was announced. Prof. 
J. E. Spingarn, formerly of Columbia Univer- 
sity, offers through the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, to furnish 
annually a gold medal, not to cost more than 
$100, to be awarded for the highest or noblest 
achievement by an American Negro during the 
preceding year in any field of honorable hu- 
accepted. The board of directors of the Na- 
tional Association is to select five persons as 
the committee of award. 


At the annual conference of the association, 
this medal is to be awarded, with appropriate 
ceremonies, to the man or woman of Negro 
descent, citizen of the United States, who shall 
have made the highest achievement during the 
preceding year in any field of honorable hu- 
man endeavor; and the committee of award is 
to decide for itself in each year what particular 
act deserves the highest acclaim. Shall we not 
all look forward with deep interest next year to 
the awarding of Professor Spingarn’s gift? 


| A MOMENT OF VISION! | 


BERNARDINE A. KEISER 


Sophie ran the hem of her apron around the 
beer-mug she was carrying and set it down slow- 
ly on the table. Ignoring the overzealous arm of 
her fiery-mustached customer, she made her way 
past the nine well-filled small tables and three 
fiddlers that constituted the ensemble of Hodak’s 
saloon. Only Hodak did not call it a saloon, but 
something far grander in Bohemian. 

Hodak was a Bohemian, as were most of his 
customers—a lank, shriveled man with little pig 
eyes. He sat now at a corner table staring at 
the rings of smoke winding round and round the 
smoky lamp that hung from the beam. At the 
next table three men talked politics with much 
lifting up and setting down of tall glasses. 
Nearby a squat man held forth on “the union.” 
There were several groups with their heads to- 
gether talking low and smoking hard. Behind 
Hodak the three fiddlers whanged colorlessly. 

Sophie by this time had returned with more 
beer. Her yellow hair glowed like a foggy sun 
amidst the smoke wraiths. It was smooth hair, 
- parted in the exact middle and wound into a 
tight circle at the back of her head. Straight 
black eyebrows marked grey eyes set far apart. 

Her mouth hung stupidly slack. The torn 
sleeves of her dirty calico laid bare her great 
white arms—arms that could have lifted and 
flung a man the length of the room. She moved 
about with a certain lumbering dignity and took 
notice of no one. 

Presently, tray in hand, despite the following 
of Hodak’s little pig eyes, Sophie pushed forward 
to the half-shuttered windows in the front of the 
room and stood looking out. In the narrow cob- 
bled street one could almost have felt the dark- 
ness. From two pawn shops opposite trickled a 
dingy light. Between them was wedged a bat- 
tered, sooty church, on whose steeple the cross 
glowed in a chill finger of orange light. Below, 
a heavy Italian woman, bambino in arms, labored 
up the steps and tugged open the grimy door. 
For one instant Sophie saw, at the end of a well 
of blackness, lighted candles and a white figure 
bearing tapers. Then the door banged. 

Behind her, the smoke ceased wreathing and 
formed a dense fog. The beer-mugs clanked 
and the voices swelled to a hoarse clatter. Like 
arrows the flat whine of the fiddles pierced the 
curtain of smoke. A glass broke with a fine 

1~his sketch was written by a Cleveland high school 


girl, after work done and conditions studied in and about 
Bast End Neighborhood House, Cleveland. 
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scream against an iron table top, but Sophie was 
far away. 

At length the Italian woman crept forth and, 
muffling the bambino in a shawl, plodded up the 
street. Again, in the outswing of the door, So- 
phie saw the flickering candles and the figure of 
the crucifer kneeling before the altar. With the 
clang of the door the vision ended. 

Sophie staring up, saw the slender cross, out- 
lined blackly now. Above it in the chill, night- 
blue sky, hung five trembling stars. A sort of 
groan broke from the girl, and she flung one arm 
up in a fierce aimless gesture. Her big tin tray 
shivered against the floor, and brought Hodak’s 
little pig eyes upon her. 


| THE EASTER HAT | 


NELLIE M. SMITH 


There was unusual excitement in the tuber- 
culosis ward when the nurse entered with a 
large bandbox in her hand, and stopping beside 
the bed of Maggie Dolan, said, “Well, Maggie, | 
suppose you’ve been buying an Easter hat.” 

“And what would the likes of me be doin’ 
with an Easter hat? Sure, and it’s a mistake; 
you had better be givin’ it back to the boy,” re- 
plied the sick woman. 

It was the ward for the most advanced cases, 
and most of the patients were too weak to leave 
their beds. The few who were able to be up 
drew near, and the occupants of the beds near 
Maggie’s craned their necks to see and hear 
what was going on. 

“Anyway, open it and let’s see it,” insisted 
the nurse. “Here’s your name written plain as 
can be, and besides the boy is gone.” Poor 
Maggie tried to obey, but her hands trembled so 
that she could not untie the knot; so she pushed 
the box over to the nurse. 

The group around the bed drew closer, and 
those in the near-by beds leaned farther out. 
All watched in silence as the nurse untied the 
string and lifted the cover—a silence broken 
only by the repeated exclamations of Maggie, 
“Who'd be sending me an Easter hat”—“What 
would I be doing with a hat for Easter?” 

When the box was finally opened, the nurse 
pushed it back to Maggie, who drew from it, 
not an Easter hat, but a small down pillow, and 
then a cretonne cover gay with flowers. 

“Oh, it’s The Lady,” exclaimed the sick woman, 
“the one what comes to see me sometimes. She 
asked me was I comfortable, and I told her 
yes, only the pillows were so hard they hurt my 
head. And now I’ve got this lovely soft one!” 

The nurse began putting the cover on the 
pillow, but Maggie objected. “No, not here, I 
couldn’t use this grand case here. Just let 
me put it in that bag beside my bed, and when 
I get well and have my own little room back in 
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An ordinary case is 
Anyway, I’m glad it 


the city, I'll use it there. 
good enough for here. 
wasn’t no Easter hat.” 

It was not until several weeks later that The 
Lady visited the hospital again. Maggie’s bed 
was occupied by another patient. 

“Yes,” said the nurse when questioned, “poor 
Maggie died day before yesterday. I only wish 
you could have seen the conifort that pillow 
gave her. But I think she derived more pleas- 
ure still from the cover. Many times a day she 
would take it out and admire it, and then care- 
fully put it back into the bag again, talking all 
the time of how it would look when she got 
her own room. She had it in her hand when 
she died.” 

“Poor thing,’ replied The Lady, “she was 
like so many other hungry souls. Her bodily 
wants were cared for, but she needed something 
beautiful to admire and love.” 

As she spoke these lines came to her: 

“When fortune favors thee no more, 
And there are only in thy store 
Two loaves ; 


Sell one, and with the dole 
Buy hyacinths to feed thy soul.” 


PAYING THE FIDDLER 
LOUISE DEKOVEN BOWEN 


Freda and Hilda were the children of well-to- 
do German people who lived in a remote portion 


of the city in a small house which was slowly. 


being paid for by the united efforts of every 
member of the family. The girls worked in a 
candy factory at a weekly wage of $5 which 
they were obliged to turn over in their unopened 
pay envelopes to their thrifty mother every Sat- 
urday night. 

After the hard day’s work Hilda and Freda 
were always tired and complained bitterly that 
they were not allowed to go to dance-halls or 
theaters; their too careful mother would not even 
permit their young friends to visit them for this 
interfered with the housework and sewing which 
she expected them to do. One visitor, however, 
was permitted—a cousin employed in the office 
of a dentist who came to dinner every Sunday 
when she would tell funny stories of the dentist’s 
patients and their sufferings. She also told fabu- 
_Jous tales of the amount of gold used in the man- 
ufacture of artificial teeth and how very val- 
uable these crowns must be since the dentist 
charged such enormous prices for them—one 
tooth sometimes costing $40! All day Sunday 
the talk would center about the dentist, the 
enormously valuable stuff with which he worked 
and the rich people downtown who could buy 
gold teeth at pleasure. 

On their way to and from the factory Hilda 
and Freda would often stop in front of shop 


windows, longing for the pretty things which 
they could not have, and bitterly resenting the 
plain clothing their mother provided for them; 
or they would gaze at the fascinating posters 
which described the delights of the theater they 
had no money to enter. 

One momentous day they decided that in one 
way of atiother they must get the money with 
which to pay for theater tickets. Their cousin, 
the dentist’s assistant, was their one link with 
the gay world, and they remembered that she had 
often told them in case of toothache to come to 
her kind employer, that she was very sure he 
would be willing to treat free any member of her 
family. Around this offer the girls evolved a 
scheme that the next Saturday afternoon after 
work one of them would pretend to have a bad 
toothache. They would go to the dentist and ask 
to have the tooth pulled and while he was thus 
engaged the sister would steal all the gold crowns 
she could lay her hands on. But whose tooth 
should come out? At length they drew lots for 
it and the dubious opportunity fell to Hilda. 

So it was that the next Saturday afternoon 
the girls set out for the dentist’s office—Hilda 
a trifle lugubrious, Freda quite cheerful. When 
the dentist had placed Hilda in the chair and ex- 
amined the tooth, he said he did not think it 
necessary that the tooth should come out. While 
she was pleading with him that she could not 
stand its aching another moment, Freda managed 
to steal a package of gold foil, also a few crowns 
which were evidently prepared for immediate 


use. The impatient dentist at last drew the tooth 


and the two girls left the office making their 
way directly to a pawnshop in order to turn the 


gold and crowns into fabulous sums of money. . 


An officer of the Juvenile Protective Association, 
happened to see them enter the shop, and fol- 
lowed them in. When the pawnbroker hesitated 
to accept such unusual pledges, she persuaded 
the girls to come with her. 

The sisters by this time had become rather 
frightened—Hilda possibly nervously upset by 
her recent experience—and the officer was able 
to extract the entire story from them. The facts 
learned, the stolen goods were returned to the 
dentist’s office, the distracted cousin intervened 
and the dentist who was really “kind hearted,” 
conseyted to overlook the theft. It proved easier 
to get the girls off from the rigors of the law 
than from the rigors of family discipline. This 
required many visits to the mother before she 
was persuaded that she must permit her chil- 
dren to have some recreation and must provide 
them with money to that end. 

When a girl is willing to endure the torture of 
having a sound tooth extracted in order to go to 
a theater, does it not reveal once more youth’s 


imperious claim to pleasure which will not be 
denied ? 
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“THE HAMPTON SPIRIT OF SERVICDH”’ 
Hampton student reading the scriptures as a part of his missionary work. 


HAMPTON: TRAINING STATION FOR 
TWO RACES 


SYDNEY DODD FRISSELL 


HE spread of the Hampton idea ts worth 
study in this fiftieth year of emancipa- 
tion. Hampton is itself forty-five years 

old, and the anniversary exercises a month ago 
afford occasion to pass it in review. This liter- 
ally is what a train load of northerners did the 
latter part of April, after crossing Hampton 
Roads from Old Point Comfort on two small 
sailing vessels to the spot where the first Eng- 
lish settlers met the Indians in Virginia. As their 
boats moved from the open roads into the Hamp- 
ton River, they saw the tall church tower, the 
brick buildings of trades and the domestic arts, 
and the ivy-covered recitation halls and dormi- 
tories set off against the green lawns of Hamp- 
ton Institute. 

A band of blue-uniformed Negro boys and In- 
dians played, as the two groups disembarked at 
the long wharf in front of a white-pillared plan- 
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tation house. Through Virginia Hall, the dormi- 
tory of the girls, “sung up” a generation ago by 
Hampton choruses, the visitors passed. For a 
whole morning they saw girls—colored girls, In- 
dian girls, girls in the kitchen, girls at the 
laundry—and the neat, scrupulously clean, white 
bedsteads and dustless wardrobes of girls’ rooms. 

In the laundry girls were washing clothes for 
the great Hampton family of more than a 
thousand. In the kitchens they were cooking a 
meal for this family. In the dining-rooms they 
were setting long tables for hungry tradesmen 
and students. Over the lawns and through the 
flower gardens the party moved to the Domestic 
Science Building. Here other girls were separa- 
ting cream, making butter, judging stock and 
cooking another dinner. Still others were weav- 
ing rugs and making corn-shuck mats and split- 
oak baskets. 
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The on-lookers felt that amid these surround- 
ings young women would learn to keep good 
homes, cook good meals, make good dresses and 
to teach others the tasks-of carrying the. gospel 
of cleanliness and order out from Hampton. 
When they watched the senior class conducting 
the crowded classes of Whittier, Hampton’s 
primary school, they said that these women were 
teachers also. 

When the tour of the morning ended, bugles 
sounded on the parade ground. Black boys and 
Indians ran across the lawns, fell into their mili- 
‘tary companies, answered the sharp roll call and 
moved forward into battalion formation. A 
moment’s silence followed, then a clear com- 
mand; the battalion wheeled and marched be- 
hind their band past the old plantation ‘house, 
followed by the girls in white dresses, .behind 
whom came a long line of little Negro school 
children. This company of more than a thou- 
sand, each with a place and task in the great 
family of Hampton, marched in orderly proces- 
sion before the visitors. The girls marched into 
Virginia Hall, to take their places at kitchen 
and table; the little Negro children marched 
‘back to their school, the blue-clad companies of 
men paraded on the bright lawn and then march- 
ed to their seats at long tables in the dining hall. 
' The visitors returned to the building of 
domestic arts and found the meats and vege- 
tables, the milk and butter, over which they had 
watched the girls laboring in the morning, now 
in new form upon a well-spread table. 


The creamed potatoes and peas, hot~rolls and, 


salmon croquettes, asparagus salad, ice cream, 
oatmeal cake, cottage cheese and coffee which 
satisfied the keen appetites of sightseers were 
the products of the cooking and dairy lessons of 
the Negro and Indian girls. 

In the afternoon the visitors drove out over 
Hampton’s 600-acre dairy farm. Another voyage 
was made across Hampton Roads to the mouth 
of James River, and back to Old Point, while 
members of the allied Hampton Associations of 
Boston, New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia and 
Springfield met to plan future aid for the school. 


Story of a Zulu Prince 


In the warm evening, the guests sat before an 
open-air stage to see the story of a young Zulu 
prince at Hampton, himself the principal actor, 
portrayed by Hampton students. African cus- 
toms, African dances, and the songs and chants 
of Zululand were a part of the scenes of tribal 
warfare and village life which unfolded a drama 
of the banishment of heathenism by Christianity. 

Madikane Cele, who has learned the black- 
smith’s trade at Hampton, was the young Zulu 
prince in this vivid portrayal of African life. 
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The scenes, for which he had trained the Hamp- 


ton students in his native songs and customs, gave || 


a vivid picture of the effect of Christianity on. 


his own tribe and family. The future work of || | 


this chieftain’s son promises to be another of | 
the many transplantings of the Hampton. idea to 
other lands. From Whittier School and classes of | 
colored children taught by colored teachers from 


Hampton, the party advanced upon the large |» 


barns, the dairy herd and the fertile farm of 
the ‘school where the men of Hampton learn 
orcharding, trucking and general farming by 
doing. 

In the center of the school hundreds of colored 
and Indian youths were working at their trades. 
Carpenters, blacksmiths, bricklayers and wheel- 
wrights were at bench, forge and drafting table. 

The rows of trucks ready for shipment, the 
wagons building in the wheelwright shop, the 
uniforms of the battalion and the buildings upon 
the grounds, made by student labor, indicated 
that these young Negro and Indian tradesmen 
fill a large place in the work of Hampton. 

In the old plantation house, where the head of 
Hampton lives, a reception followed another 
luncheon. served by Hampton girls. The faculty 
and a few of the men and women who are giving 
their lives to this work met with the guests. Fol- 
lowing the battalion of students the entire com- 
pany marched to the school gymnasium where 
the exercises of the anniversary began. 


A Strange Commencement 


“Oh, Freedom! Oh, Freedom! over me!” A 


‘thousand black singers stood and sang these 


words; and the melody of their “freedom song” 
passed across the graves of 3,000 northern sol- 
diers. A sea of black faces surrounded a little 
group.of white workers and northern friends and 
peered up at trustees and speakers on the plat- 
form. 

Two -colored boys climbed the stage before 
their graduation. They wore no caps nor gowns; 
they made no attempt to save their race or coun- 
try by oratory. With the sleeves of their blue 
work blouses rolled to the elbow, and wearing 
the apron of their trade, these young carpenters 
built the frame of a hip roof for a miniature 
house in ten minutes. One of the workers ex- 
plained each step in the building of a roof, as 
he worked. When the two black builders leaped 
with their whole weight upon the tiny roof ridge 
and it held them firm, the audience applauded. 
It knew more about roof building than it had 
ten minutes before. 

A tall, graceful colored girl walked to a bed 
on the stage. Quickly removing sheets and 
blankets, she aired the mattress and pillow case, 
dusted the iron bedstead and posts and made 
a model bed. 
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She explained the why and when of each move- 
ment. It was an old story to the thirty-one other 
girls of her class who had made such beds for 
four years and who, like her, wore dresses cut 
and sewed by their own hands. Simple lesson 
though it was, it will help more than one cabin 
home in the South. 

The laying of bricks and mortar, the cooking 
of a breakfast, the story of a farm-demonstra- 
tion agent, thirty years out of Hampton and a 
leader for better schools and better farming, 
followed in quick succession. 

Then a student told the story of his life. Once 
a vagabond outcast, shiftless and worthless, 
abandoned when a boy by his people, he goes 
back to them this year a carpenter, to tear down 
the old cabin in South Carolina and to build a 
new home for his parents. 

From the platform followed the message of 
white to black. The thunderous melody of a 
thousand voices in the old Negro “spirituals” 
was followed by speeches by Dr. Wilton Merle- 
Smith of New York, Starr J. Murphy of the 
General Education Board, and Job E. Hedges— 
earnest speeches, full of fire and wisdom and 
humor. 

Two loved figures of other anniversary ser- 
vices were absent from the platform.. Robert 
C. Ogden, president of Hampton’s trustees, and 
H. B. Frissell, the principal, were missed on ac- 
count of illness. In reply to a telegram sent to 
Mr. Ogden by the visiting party from the North, 
which he formerly conducted for many years, 
the following message from him was read: “In 
giving endowment to Hampton you help the in- 
stitution that is doing the best work for peace in 
the country. There is vitality in its spirit and 
wisdom in its method.” 

Dr. Wallace Buttrick, secretary of the Gen- 
eral Education Board, gave the message to the 
new company of young Negroes and Indians 
ready for service: 


“Every time I think of Hampton, I get a new 
definition of education and a new ideal for human 
training. I believe that Hampton is, after all, 
the real American university. I believe that this 
institution comes nearer having found the clew 
to the maze in this great process of training for 
life, in life and by life, than any other institution 
in the world. I believe that here is embodied 
in a concrete way the very idea of God himself 
in the training of his only begotten Son for his 
life work of usefulness, of inspiration, and of 
leadership in the world, in placing him in the 
home of a carpenter.” 


A throng of three races passed out from the 
exercises of Hampton’s forty-fifth anniversary. 
As they scattered over the lawns and gardens 
of this pioneer school of industry, they felt a 
keener zest for the life of service and labor 
among their fellowmen. 
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Hampton Afield 

General Samuel Armstrong began a Negro 
school with two teachers and fifteen students of 
varying ages in a plantation house and army 
barracks at Hampton forty-five years ago. 

Following a brilliant war record and the ad- 
ministration of a large territory at the close of 
the war, Armstrong chose to give his life to 
training leaders for a race. “We are here not 
merely to make students, but men and women; 
to build up character and fit teachers and lead- 
ers,” he said. For twenty-five years he worked 
unsparingly and unceasingly until the old man- 
sion house where Hampton Institute began was 
surrounded by shops, dormitories, recitation halls; 
until he saw the Hampton idea, carried by his 
students and teachers, taking firm root through- 
out the South—at Tuskegee, at Calhoun, at Mt. 
Meigs, and in scores of communities near and far. 

With shattered health, exhausted from years 
of pleading for Hampton, worn out before his 
time, Armstrong literally gave his life for an 
idea of education and human training; when he 
died in his prime twenty years ago. 

The 150 buildings, the thousand acres of land, 
the courses in fifteen trades, in teaching and 
home-making, in business and farming and the 
800 students training for leadership are the physi- 
cal growth of Hampton. 

Eight thousand men and women have gone out 
from Hampton to South and West, trained in 
teaching, trained in home-building, trained in 
the trades. In taking their places in Negro in- 
dustrial schools of, the South and in hundreds 
of communities, this army of workers has helped 
to decrease the illiteracy of the Negro from 
approximately 100 to 30.4 per cent. 

Through Hampton outposts and. graduates, 
the method of industrial training has become 
thoroughly established as the educational solu- 
tion of a race problem. 

Hampton today has become the headquarters 
of an army of uplift. The class which grad- 
uates this year will take positions at strategic 
points in leading the effort for better schools, 
better farming and industrial training. Girls 
skillful as teachers and grounded in home arts 
and home industries will go from Hampton to 
supervise the Negro schools of whole counties 
in southern states. In Virginia alone, there 
are eighteen wornen graduates of Hampton, who 
are directing the instruction of Negro children 
in every country school of eighteen counties, 
under the direction of the state supervisor of 
rural schools. A Hampton graduate visits the 
Negro schools of the entire South studying the 
field. 

Virginia Randolph was selected as the first 
into improvement leagues and soon the schools 
in Virginia, under the Jeanes Fund for Negro 
rural schools. In October, 1908, she began her 


work, meeting the people and teachers, and ask- 
ing their co-operation. Patrons were organized 
into improvement leagues and soon the schools 
began to improve their appearance. Necessary 
repairs were made, windows were washed, floors 
scrubbed, flowers and shrubs were planted, and 
walks laid off. 

Regular periods were set in the school program 
for sewing, shuck mat making, cooking and work 
with materials at hand. In the long vacation 
the girls were formed into garden clubs through 
which they learned from their supervising teach- 
er to can fruits and vegetables. 

The country school has become a center, the 
colored homes of entire counties have improved, 
and the benefit to character and community of 
training in simple industries has been clearly 
proved. The following summary of work done 
last year in eighteen counties of Virginia, with 
its story of struggle and achievement, is full of 
significance: 


Schools: visited tregulawliys sess, « esesecrsyeccholohene 299 
Schools lengthening the term one month....121 
New buildings erected sac socnyand sas cauroaee 9 
Oldwbulldinesreniargedipcacicnscne ero 2 
Buildings=whitéwashed: i he..see +s cls seals 69 
Buildings: painted ae.« abyss ssiercus ener pean, eeareee 12 
Nanitary outhouses! Dull tin. areca Weenies oo eke 37 
Schools using individual drinking cups...... 102 


Tmproviements leases) ssyjnwin candies Giese advuslen 348 
Money raised for improvement (cash) ...$13,744 

This was accomplished in one year and at an 
expenditure for supervisors’ salaries of about 
$7,000. 

These supervising teachers are chosen bythe 
county superintendent. They work under his 
direction, in as many of the schools of a county 
as they can reach. Last year this work was 
carried on in 119 counties in the various southern 
states, through the Jeanes Fund. 

Negro women, trained by practice teaching, 
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HAMPTON BOYS AT 
WORK MAKING 
WAGONS 
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skilled in home industries, experienced as cooks, 
dressmakers and housekeepers, by four years’ 
work and study in the Hampton family, are sent 
to officer these campaigns of education for their 
people in southern states. With them the leaders. 
of education in state and county co-operate. From 
Hampton’s laundry, kitchens and classrooms, 
the girls continue to go out, carrying the plan 
of Hampton farther afield each year. 


Tradesmen in Demand 


The South is an open field for the tradesmen 
and farmers trained at Hampton. More than 80: 
per cent of the tradesmen graduated from the 
school are engaged in trade work. The com- 
plete training as carpenters, bricklayers, black- 
smiths or machinists, assures Hampton men a 
place in southern communities and leadership: 
among their people. 

Many Hampton tradesmen have taken places. 
in the industrial training of their race by di- 
recting the trade training of other Negro schools. 
It is significant that more than a hundred 
tradesmen and teachers have gone from the par- 
ent school to help Booker Washington at Tuske- 
gee alone. Fully 50 per cent of the Negro 
boys from the Hampton shops go out to teach 
others trades. 

The success of Negro tradesmen in the com- 
petition of modern life in the South is no less. 
striking and important than the teaching of 
trades to others. In Birmingham, Atlanta, Rich- 
mond, Norfolk and Danville Negro graduates 
of Hampton have become successful contractors. 

The worth of the training of a trade student 
is evidenced by the recognition his work receives. 
after graduation. When in a position of trust 
and responsibility or as an employer of other 
workers, he may give valuable aid to members 
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HAMPTON GIRLS 
PREPARING 
TURKEYS 

FOR THE OVEN 


of his race who lack his advantages but are 
striving for a chance. 

There is a graduate in Atlanta, Ga., who as 
a contractor has won the confidence of the 
people. He has the reputation of doing high- 
class work, equal to that of any contractor in the 
city. By employing a group of Negro mechan- 
ics whom he holds to a high standard, he proves 
that the Negro can do other than the rougher 
and cheaper work. The value of such a man to 
his race cannot be estimated. 


Hamptons Trained Farmers 


In the building up of worn-out lands, the 
Negro farmers from the fields and dairies of 
Hampton are filling a large need. Seven grad- 
uates of the school are supervising the Negro 
farmers of four counties in Virginia and in 
districts of South Carolina, under the Co-opera- 
tive Farm Demonstration Work of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington. 

The farm demonstration work in the South 
among Negroes was started in Nottoway County, 
Va., by John B. Pierce, sent out by Hampton 
and working under the direction of Dr. Knapp 
of the Department of Agriculture. Poor corn 
lands doubled their yield; systematic crop rota- 
tion increased fertility and profits. The value 
of waste lands rapidly increased from $6 to $10 
an acre. The gardens, yards and homes of 
Negro land owners quickly improved. So mark- 
ed was the success of the demonstration work 
under Pierce, that six more Hampton men were 
sent into other districts and counties. The farm 
demonstration work for Negroes is spreading 
to every southern state. 

Other farmer graduates are managing farms in 
southern states, teaching agriculture and culti- 
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vating their own land. Today Hampton cannot 
supply the demand for trained Negro farmers. 

From the raw material of a backward race, 
strong men and women are made at Hampton. 
What is the process which moulds black men 
and women and Indian youths into successful 
leaders in the education, industry and agricul- 
ture of their people? 

Learning by Doing at Hampton 

Hampton is founded on the knowledge that 
the common task and daily round are a means of 
grace and a source of culture and intellectual 
development. Training there is modelled upon 
the most effective educational institution the 
world has produced—the home. Hampton, like 
the home, has daily problems to solve. Every 
Hampton student, like the member of a family 
in his home, must help to solve these problems 
daily. 

Is a building needed? Masons and _ brick- 
layers must mix sand and cement; carpenters 
must make doors and window frames; painters, 
tinsmiths, plumbers, steamfitters, all must take 
their turns before the building is completed. 
The lessons of these Negro students stand in 
cement, brick, and plaster, in woodwork, tin, and 
iron. Theories learned in classroom these trades- 
men apply at the building, and the facts gained 
at the building they carry to the classroom. 

At Hampton there is no prejudice in favor of 
the classroom. The facts are considered as valu- 
able as theories. Things are ranked with books. 
Each student has his work in the life of this 
great family, and every student must carry a 
vocation away with him. 

This is the system of Hampton. The Negro 
boy who comes to the school with scanty knowI- 
edge of the three R’s and geography, with scant- 
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ier funds, if possessed of credentials and char- 
acter, is given a chance. He must win his spurs 
before he can choose his life’s work or begin 
training as farmer, teacher, or tradesman. Few 
boys enter with sufficient knowledge or funds 
to begin their work for a life vocation. Yet no 
Negro boy is turned away from Hampton be- 
cause of his poverty. A year on the large farm, 
a year in the offices or on the grounds of Hamp- 
ton for the boys, or a year in laundry and 
kitchens for the girls, with careful coaching at 
night in reading, composition, arithmetic and 
geography, gain the funds and academic stand- 
ards necessary to begin their special training 
as tradesmen, teachers or farmers. 


This year of work in the intensely earnest* 


family of Hampton, in contact with the faculty, 
in training under college men and women of 
the North and South, with daily drill upon the 
parade ground and a part in the practical relig- 
ious life of Hampton, gives a Negro boy his 
right to train for a vocation. 


The Training of Tradesmen 


The bugles blow at 5:30 in the morning. In 
the day that follows, eleven hours of work and 
study are crowded into the lives of blacksmiths 
and carpenters, five days of the week. The day 
which is hailed as holiday or half-holiday in 
other schools, at Hampton is called “work day.” 
Upon this day all boys and girls are given work 
outside their shops or fixed position in kitchen 
or laundry, to help them further in earning their 
way through the school. At Hampton, it is a 
punishment to deprive a boy or girl of work, 
for there all useful work is a means of support 
and advance. 

As he enters upon his trade, a boy is given the 
subjects in shop and class which ‘apply to his 
trade and increase his general knowledge and 
culture. In that first year, fifty-nine hours of 
shop practice are supplemented by hard-fought 
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hours of night classes in applied mathematics, 
elementary science, English, literature and cur- 
rent events. 

In the shops the boy receives mechanical draw- 
ing, training in mechanics and trade discussion, 
or an explanation of his daily work by his manag- 
ing foreman. 

With a grasp upon his trade after three years 
of hard labor and study, the man is given a year 
of broader culture for life. This fourth and last 
year of his training leads the trained artisan into 
practical economics and sociology, general his- 
tory, literature, psychology and algebra, with 
more varied practice in his trade and all its allied 
branches. 


The Training of Farmers 


The boys who seek the land, like the workers 
in brick and iron, are given a course in field 
practice which places them for long periods of 
responsibility in dairy, poultry yards, orchards, 
horse barns and upon the fields. Fifty-one hours 
a week they labor at their tasks upon the farm. 
In addition to their work, they must have courses 
in dairying, farm crops, English, elementary 
science, and applied mathematics, in their first 
year. Like the boys of the shops, the men in the 
field are advanced in cultural subjects as they 
proceed in their four years of vocational train- 
ing. Intensely practical coaching in the class- 
rooms upon the management of a farm and every 
department of a farm is continued to the end. 

From the shops and fields alike, men must run 
at the stroke of noon, for every farmer and 
tradesman has a place in his company of the 
school battalion. Fifteen minutes from the close 
of work at noon, each boy must answer to his 
name in company formation and march with the 
battalion to his place at luncheon. This military 
training is required of every boy as long as he 
remains in the Hampton family. 


Training Teachers and Home Makers 


Every Hampton girl graduate is a trained 
teacher. Every colored and Indian girl who 
leaves the school has had long practice in sew- 
ing, cooking, laundering, dairying, gardening, 
and housekeeping. The last half-year in the 
course of these future teachers is given to teach- 
ing in the Whittier School of Hampton, where 
classes among the 400 Negro children are man- 
aged by the graduating women of two races, 
who work under expert supervision. 

A broader and higher range of academic study 
is given to these women leaders who must mould 
and direct the lives of many thousands of chil- 
dren of their race. 

Earning their way by the continual practice 
and study of household arts, the girls are given 
at the same time such a broad training in peda- 
gogy, sociology, psychology, history and litera- 
ture as shall fit them firmly to hold the strategic 
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positions of leadership for which they are sought. 

Struggling yearly to earn their way, and earn- 
ing more each year as their work becomes more 
efficient or productive, these men and women of 
Hampton gain not only knowledge and character, 
but thrift and business training in the use of 
their meager earnings. 


“The Greater Hampton” 


A brief review of the methods and curricula of 
Hampton Institute can give no adequate con- 


ception ofthe life which moulds the crude youth 


of two races into strong men and women. The 
outline of a system or its results can give no true 
impression of the spirit of a place. 

The lives given to the school, the ideal of 
service which Armstrong left, the devotion of 
other workers grown old in the service, have 
established a tradition and atmosphere at Hamp- 


ton, creating spiritual power that no system or 


curriculum can give. 

Outside of the confines of the school in Vir- 
ginia, beyond the farthest outpost of Hampton’s 
graduates, the benefit of Hampton has passed. 
For Hampton has become a demonstration sta- 
tion of industrial training and racial adjustment, 
not only for America, South and North, but for 
Africa, India and Macedonia. 

Visitors from all narts of the globe have come 
with increasing frequency to this demonstration 
station of racial training. 

The greatest national value of Hampton, in 
addition to the steady constructive work of forty- 
five years among two races, is in its benefit to 
America as the common platform where white 
and black man, Southerner and Northerner, meet 
each year with tolerance and constructive spirit. 

Each year at Hampton there is a succession 
of conferences for constructive work in the 
South. In the past twelve months have been 
held the Sixteenth Annual Negro Conference, the 
meeting of the National Federation of Colored 
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Women’s Clubs, the annual Negro Farmers’ Con- 


‘ference, a visit from the State Association of 


Colored ‘Teachers, a two-weeks’ special session 
of the eighteen Negro farm demonstration 


agents from Virginia, North Carolina and South 


Carolina, directed by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Finally, on February 2, the 
day celebrating the birth of General Armstrong, 
state superintendents of public instruction from 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Virginia and West Virginia met at 
Hampton with the representatives and secretar- 
ies of the General Education Board, the Rocke- 
feller Sanitary Commission, the Jeanes Fund 
Board and the United States Department of 
Agriculture who direct the most effective forces 
of uplift in constructive agriculture, sanitatiom 
and education now active in the South. 

These officials of education in southern states 
met upon a common platform with Negro farm 
demonstration agents, colored women supervisors 
of rural schools and the directors of the great 
systems of practical education in agriculture and 
sanitation in America. 

Who can gauge the benefit of a constructive 
meeting upon a common tolerant platform, where 
men of such power, men of different races and 
widely separate sections, meet for thought and 
effort directed to the common good? 

Hampton has cost lives and money. Armstrong 
died in his prime. Alexander Purves, Frederick 
Gleason, and other officers and workers for the 
cause have died young, or have broken under 
the strain of raising funds to carry on the work. 

Hampton is a work worthy of life sacrifice. 


It is supplied almost entirely by the individual 
gifts of public-spirited Americans. It has a 
wide constituency of loyal friends. 


In this fiftieth year of the anniversary of 


emancipation, with more than $125,000 to raise 
from unassured sources, 
plea to America. 


Hampton makes its 
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[Does the California anti-alien land legislation represent the cave-in of American 
self-assurance and dependence when confronted by the individual and social efficiency 
of the Japanese? Or does it represent the recoil which a people of fair standards 
of living make when those standards for the family and home are undermined by an- 
other people willing-to work on a “bunk-house” basis of subsistence? 

Is it a righteous effort on the part of Califormians to throttle agricultural sabotage 


on their fruit farms and keep the land of the Pacific Coast for the occident? 


Or 15 


it a selfish effort to prohibit the Asiatics from owning land in order to keep them as a 


cheap, foot-loose, common labor force? 


Is it an old, bitter, race antagonism which resents the effort of the under dog to 
rise? Or is it a clash between two kindred, up-looking social forces, both strong in 
ethical motive—the struggle of the Japanese to get on, to climb to higher standards; 
the struggle of the Americans to keep from being pulled down by a striving but lag- 


gard people? 


These are some of the questions which social workers outside of California, de- 
pendent on press dispatches for their insight, have asked themselves this spring. For 
a distinctive interpretation of the social aspects of the situation, based on dispas- 
sionate and unexampled stores of information, THE SuRvEY has turned to Professor 
Millis, who was formerly a member of the faculty of Leland Stanford, Jr., University 
and who was in charge of the Asiatic immigration investigation made by the United 
States Commission of Immigration which was dissolved two years ago—Ed.] 


{TH the enactment of an anti-alien land 
\¢ bill in California, the Japanese question 
has again come to the fore. The meas- 
ure, just adopted by an almost unanimous vote 
of the Legislature, indirectly forbids to aliens in- 
eligible to citizenship under the federal natural- 
ization law the acquiring of land except for resi- 
dential and mercantile or other business pur- 
poses; provides for the sale by the Probate 
Court of lands now held by such aliens upon 
their death; and limits the leases on such lands 
as they may not own to three years. 
The measure is essentially anti-Japanese. 
The average intelligent reader will at once chal- 
lenge the wisdom of this legislation on the 
ground that it is unjust, unnecessary and impol- 
itic. It will be challenged as unjust because it 
takes advantage of discrimination under the fed- 
eral law to further discriminate between aliens 
of different races lawfully in this country. It 
limits the property rights of those who must re- 
main aliens and safeguards those of others who 
might but do not become citizens. It will be chal- 
lenged as unnecessary because there is no men- 
ace calling for drastic legislation. For six years 
we have had an agreement with Japan denying 
passports to intending immigrants of the laboring 
class except such as (1) have been residents of 
the United States and are returning here, (2) 
are parents, wives or children or residents of 
this country, or (3) have an already possessed 
right to agricultural land. 
No restriction is placed upon the issue of pass- 
ports to the members of other classes, but these 
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have never come to this country in any consider- 
able numbers. This informal agreement has been 
observed in good faith and passports have been 
carefully issued by the Japanese government. 
This has given us an exclusion of Japanese labor- 
ers far more effective than that of Chinese under 
our drastic Chinese exclusion law. Under this 
agreement the number of Japanese in continental 
United States as well as in the Hawaiian Islands 
has been slowly decreasing, and though there is 
a natural drift from the other states toward 
California, the number in that state has not in- 
creased in recent years. 

The Japanese have made considerable head- 
way as farmers in California and elsewhere, and 
were there no restrictions on further immigra- 
tion, their competition in this role, as well-as in 
the labor market and in certain city trades, would 
be keenly felt. Yet at the close of 1909 a careful 
estimate showed that the farmers of this race in 
California numbered only 4,500. Their 3,000 to 
3,200 holdings embraced a little more than 150,- 
000 acres, only some 16,000 of which were owned 
by them. More recently the number of such 
farmers has increased somewhat, but at pres- 
ent the Japanese farm on their own account an 
almost negligible part of the 11,000,000 acres of 
improved farm land in the state. With a de- 
creasing Japanese population and Asiatic labor 
supply, their operations can not expand greatly 
beyond their present limit, in spite of the fact 
that a premium is placed upon independent farm- 
ing because it makes provision for the wives. 

The new legislation will be challenged as im- 
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politic for it is likely to raise again the question 
of immigration restriction, and this should be 
avoided. Moreover, it might lead to the under- 
mining of the party in power in Japan and radi- 
cally change the administration of the present 
agreement. Unless the bars are to be let down, 
and few would advocate it, such friction as has 
been incidental to the present legislation is not 
unlikely to lead to the necessity of exclusion by 
act of Congress. It is needless to say this would 
provoke much trouble. Finally, this legislation 
may well lead to commercial loss, for our Asiatic 
markets are quickly affected by resentment 
against what is regarded as unfair treatment. 

These considerations lead logically to the con- 
clusion that, as long as the present situation as 
regards immigration continued, the Asiatic 
problem should have been regarded as solved. 
Yet it must be said this legislation gives expres- 
sion to the will of the great majority of western 
white men of all classes, who are independent, 
impatient and frank, and who react strongly and 
quickly when a stimulus is supplied. Moreover, 
had the Legislature not taken this action, the 
strong feeling against the Japanese would prob- 
ably have led to more drastic legislation by the 
initiative of the electors. Indeed, the writer 
knows of several political leaders who favored 
the recent amendment of the state constitution 
so as to provide for direct legislation, in order 
that this new power might be employed to that 
end if the Legislature delayed. Were any anti- 
. Asiatic measure at all, and especially one aimed 
against Japanese, put to a popular vote, it would 
carry by a tremendous majority. 

The anti-alien land legislation in California 
is not to be explained in the light of reason. It 
follows other measures—such as the restriction 
upon Japanese immigration itself, the boycotting 
of restaurants, laundries and the like conducted 
by or with the aid of Japanese, the prohibition 
of marriage between Caucasians and Asiatics, 
and the attempted segregation of school children 
—and is to be interpreted chiefly as an incident 
in the struggle against the so-called “Asiatic in- 
vasion.” Incidentally it is designed to meet some 
real and other fancied evils connected with the 
agricultural advance of the Japanese. 

The deep-seated opposition to the Japanese 
grew largely out of differences in standards. 
More specifically, it developed out of prospective 
numbers, racial differences, contrast in mode of 
life, competition upon unequal terms, and the 
cleverness and ambition of the Japanese immi- 
grants. It sprang into existence all the more 
quickly because of the successful fight which 
had been waged against the Chinese; it became 
more pronounced because of the grouping of the 
Japanese in restricted areas, and was fanned 
into a flame by the Asiatic Exclusion League 
and other organizations, Like causes have be- 
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gotten the same opposition to some, if not to all, 
races of Asiatic immigrants in many parts of 
the world, with the result that they have been 
discriminated against in Australia, South Africa, 
Chile, Peru and Canada. 

At the high-water mark, the number of Jap- 
anese in continental United States did not great- 
ly exceed 100,000. Because of climatic and 
physiographic influences something more than 
one-half were in California. But even here, 
they constituted only a small percentage of the 
population which is still so sparse as to average 
only fifteen per square mile. But the opposition 
developed in advance of large numbers because 
of the many, who with poor resources and small 
earnings at home, would find great inducement 
to migrate to the Pacific states which offer much 
better opportunities and constitute their natural 
outlet, and because the movement was organized 
and the way made smooth by emigration com- 
panies in Japan and Japanese boarding-houses 
and contractors insuring employment on _ this 
side. In the absence of opposition and of dis- 
couragement by the Japanese government the 
fear of large numbers would with time have 
been realized, as it would be now were the im- 
migration policy that expressed in'our general 
immigration law. 

In regard to competition upon unequal terms, 
experience has shown the result which would 
follow from this immigration. 

The Japanese immigrants fell heir to the occu- 
pational and social position of the Chinese who 
preceded them. As a general rule the shop- 
keepers, professional men, students leaving high 
school and young men from the urban commun- 
ities—constituting less than a third of the en- 
tire number—upon their arrival in this country 
started in domestic service and similar employ- 
ments in cities, while the country folk and the 
manual laborers, constituting the majority, 
sought employment as construction laborers, 
section hands, farm laborers or as common labor- 
ers in other places, where they were sent by con- 
tractors and set at work in groups. With unim- 
portant exceptions factory employment was de- 
nied them. One reason for this was the close 
contact with them thus enforced upon the 
white employes. Another was the general re- 
action against the Chinese who had preceded 
them. They, as a result of much friction and 
boycotting, had left the tradition for employers 
to heed that factory work was “white man’s 
work.’ In some communities the Japanese were 
not permitted to work at all. But in mainte- 
nance of way on railroads, as laborers in railroad 
shops and about roundhouses, in lumber camps 
and to some extent in mines, as well as in sea- 
sonal agricultural work, they found a ready 
market for their labor. 

This was not so much because of their effi- 
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ciency as because they were easily and conven- 
iently secured through contractors of their race 
and because they were usually willing to accept 
a lower wage than white men—could be obtained 
for. The contractors applied the principle of 
what the traffic would bear and made such terms 
as would create a demand for the laborers they 
had at their command. The employers followed 
the line of least resistance and of least incon- 
venience—as employers as a class are wont to 
do—and employed them because convenient and 
cheap at a time when white men were scarce at 
the ruling wage and under the conditions which 
obtained. Competing on these terms the Jap- 
anese tended strongly to replace the other races 
engaged in certain occupations, 

In most branches of industrial employment, 
however, the Japanese were compelled to reside 
in isolated communities. Their living conditions 
were hard and their occupational advance slow 
as it generally is in the case of any “foreign 
race,’ however efficient its members may be, 
when they are employed in gangs to do unskilled 
work and accept relatively low wages. Such em- 
ployment proved objectionable to the more ca- 
pable Japanese who want work with a future and 
with social opportunities. Because of this fact 
and the very evident desire for change and 
variety, there has always been a strong back 
current toward agricultural or city employment 
on the part of all but the crudest of those en- 
gaged as laborers in industrial pursuits. Here in 
city or on farm the slow occupational advance 
and the relatively low wages combined with the 


desire for the distinction to be so gained, the 


willingness to take a chance, the wish to “settle 
down” and’the desire for economic independence, 
to cause the Japanese to struggle to rise from 
the wage-earning class. 

The number of Japanese railroad hands reach- 
ed its maximum in 1906, and the numbers em- 
ployed in most other industrial pursuits began to 
decrease before 1909. Of some 80,000 gainfully 
employed in 1909, 40,000 were normally employed 
in agricultural pursuits, 12,000 to 15,000 in do- 
mestic service and related employments, while 
10,000 or 11,000 were engaged as employers or 
help in the 3,000 business establishments con- 
ducted by Japanese—a considerable and an in- 
creasing number of them primarily for the 
“white trade.’ The advance of the Japanese in 
petty business in recent years has been quite as 
rapid and as strongly opposed as their advance 
in agricultural pursuits, and in a general way 
the history has been much the same in the two 
cases. The story of this agricultural advance 
may be briefly stated for it brings to view the 
circumstances causing anti-Japanese legislation 
to take the form of an anti-alien land law. 

California and certain other parts of the 
West, because of climatic conditions, soil and 
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reliance upon irrigation, are peculiarly suited to 
the production of certain crops (such as fruit of 
various kinds, grapes, vegetables, sugar-beets 
and hops) which involve a great deal of hand 
labor, require an unusually large number of 
hands during the harvest season or at certain 
stages in cultivation, and present in extreme 
form the problem of lodging and boarding of the 
extra help, but which when the problem of labor 
can be conveniently solved, are most profitable. 
The land in many places is so well used for these 
crops, that specialization has developed until a 
community may be engaged chiefly in the pro- 
duction of one or of a few of them, frequent- 
ly in advance of the sub-division of the land into 
small holdings and the development of a large 
resident population. As a result of this most of 
the communities engaged in the production of 
sugar beets, fruit and the like, must each year 
for a short time rely partly on laborers brought 
to them to do the necessary work. One small 
California community with possibly 2,000 resi- 
dents available for employment, has required 
fully 2,000 more for a few weeks each year. 

In the hand work, the problem of board and 
lodging, the seasonal employment and the sparse 
resident population lies the acute problem of 
farm labor in many of the western agricultural 
localities and especially in California, where 
such crops as have been mentioned constitute 
one-half of the total. White men are not easily 
secured at low wages for work of this kind in a 
country rapidly advancing, and their subsistence 
imposes a responsibility upon the farmer. The 
Asiatics, on the other hand, have been easily 
obtained and care for themselves. They are ac- 
customed to hand work, are usually without 
family, are to be secured as needed through con- 
tractors or bosses, are migratory, will accept 
lodging in a “bunk-house,’ and prefer to pro- 
vide their own subsistence. Naturally because 
they had these advantages and were cheap labor- 
ers, the farmers of California, acting individual- 
ly, formerly turned to the Chinese for hand 
work, especially during the rush season. With 
their availability, however, the industries mak- 
ing use of them grew apace. A Chinese immi- 
grant labor economy developed on the specialized 
farms, and white men became relatively more 
scarce as certain occupations were shunned. 

The Japanese have served in these highly 
specialized industries in the same way the 
Chinese did before them, and as the Chinese still 
do to a certain extent. Migratory, organized un- 
der bosses, fairly efficient in hand work, cheaper 
than white laborers, and easily lodged and self- 
subsisting, they have fitted well into the re- 
quirements of such agricultural industries as 
have been mentioned. 

In California for some years—and the same 
thing is now true in the growing of sugar-beets 
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in other western states—the Japanese have oc- 
cupied a dominant position as laborers in most 
of the intensive, specialized agriculture which has 
come to prevail and especially in the occupations 
of a seasonal character. They have done prac- 
tically all the hand work in the berry patches, 
two-thirds of that in the sugar-beet fields, per- 
haps one-half of that in the vineyards, a some- 
what smaller part of that in raising vegetables 
and in the orchards. In the hop yards they have 
not generally predominated except in the train- 
ing and care of the vines, while on general farms 
they have found little: employment even in 
harvest work. A couple of years ago 30,000 
were employed, chiefly in hand work, on Califor- 
nia farms. In many localities it has been a prob- 
lem to get on without them. 

Undertaking agricultural work first in 1889, by 
1895 the Japanese had appeared in every local- 
ity in California in which the Chinese had been 
employed. More recently they have found a 
place in every agricultural community in that 
state in which much hand work is required and 
in sugar-beet and vegetable growing in Colorado, 
Utah, Idaho, Washington, Oregon and Montana. 

In some instances the Japanese were first em- 
ployed where a new industry was being intro- 
duced; in others they took the place of the Chi- 
nese who were diminishing in number; while in 
still other cases they displaced Chinese or white 
men by underbidding or by their superior organ- 
ization. In most of the localities where Chinese 
were employed at the time the Japanese came to 
the community, they were soon displaced by their 
rivals, who had the same organization, were 
younger, more adaptable and more agreeable, 
and who, when they did not work for a lower 
wage, did more work. In a few instances where 
white men had been employed to replace the 
Chinese, they also were displaced by the Japa- 
nese. Thus the dominant position of the Jap- 
anese in certain agricultural employments was 
gained as a result of the decreasing number of 
Chinese, and because of the fact that they, as 
cheap laborers—easily secured, easily cared for 
and easily disposed of when no longer needed— 
would maintain and extend the scheme of things 
developed as a result of natural conditions and 
the employment of Asiatics. 

Underbidding was formerly a general fact, but 
the wages of Japanese laborers have everywhere 
advanced as they have come to occupy a 
more regular place in agricultural work. Now 
that they have a scarcity value, their piece 
wages are seldom less than those paid other 
races and their day wages differ from those of 
white men doing the same work by about the 
difference in the cost of subsistence, which for 
the Japanese has been from twenty-six to thirty 
cents per day as against fifty cents for white 
men. This approach to equality, however, is the 
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product of recent years, and much of the differ- 
ence which did obtain has disappeared with the 
restrictions placed upon immigration in 1907. 

While the Japanese laborers have been eagerly 
sought by the farmers, they have very generally 
become unpopular, especially in California where 
they have become the dominant element in the 
farmer’s labor supply. They are less experienced 
and have proved to be less careful workmen than 
the Chinese with whom they are generally com- 
pared. In non-technical matters, however, the 
chief reason for their unpopularity is found. 
The Japanese are good Yankees—intelligent and 
ambitious and clever in driving a bargain. Un- 
like the Chinese who think in terms of contract. 
the Japanese, for historical reasons, have only 
slowly and imperfectly developed the con- 
tractual sense so important in modern business 
relations. They frequently do not hesitate to 
charge all the traffic will bear at the time and 
frequently it will bear a great deal for the farm- 
ers’ crops will not wait. Again, the contractors 
have frequently fixed prices and declined to bid 
against one another for work to be done. 

Unlike the Chinese, the Japanese laborers move 
quickly from place to place in search of the 
greatest gain and follow their own interests 
rather than those of the boss and the farmer. 
Frequently this migration has led to the break- 
ing of contracts when the boss could not secure 
laborers on the expected terms. Then, there 
have been other cases where the boss and the 
laborers have stood together to secure an ad- 
vance in the rate to be paid. And, finally, much 
of the opposition is due to the fact that the 
Japanese do not remain satisfied with wage labor 
but are eager to secure control of land and 
establish themselves as farmers. Their advance 
as farmers in some localities has given the white 
population no little concern. 

Independent farming by the Japanese, now at- 
tacked through legislation, is the product of the 
last ten or twelve years and most of it a product 
of the last six. A good share of this on leased 
land has resulted from their dominant position 
as laborers. There is a tendency everywhere for 
the farms to fall under the control of any cap- 
able race that predominates in the supply of 
labor, where much work is necessary, as it is in 
the growing of sugar-beets, berries and fruit of 
different kinds. Leasing helps the farmer - to 
solve the problem of getting labor when needed, 
for it attaches a nucleus to the land. The domi- 
nant position of the Japanese as laborers is the 
most important factor in explaining their ad- 
vance as tenants. But in many cases the leasing 
as well as the ownership of land is merely an 
index of the comparative ability and ambition of 
the Japanese and has no close relation to their 
position as farm laborers. 


But there have been other factors. The Jap- 
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anese have had little opportunity to advance in 
the scale of occupations or to secure a settled 
residence and home for their families so long 
as they were laborers. This has placed a pre- 
mium upon the securing of farms or engaging in 
business. Moreover, the Japanese find the wage 
relation distasteful; a position as tenant or as 
land-owner is distinctly one of honor. Closely 
connected with these facts is the further one 
that they, like the Chinese, have been willing to 
overbid the other races and have paid high rents. 
Instance after instance might be cited where 
they and the Chinese have offered 25 or even 50 
per cent more than the customary amount. 
Hence, the farmers have found it both profitable 
and convenient to lease land to them. Moreover, 
as tenancy has spread in California, the farmer 
has complained that it became increasingly diff- 
cult to secure outside desirable Japanese hands, 
and this has constituted an additional reason 
why he should not farm the land himself. Again, 
here and there land-owners, not wishing to rent 
their farms, have been threatened with a labor 
boycott so great has been the desire of the Jap- 
anese to establish themselves as tenants. But to 
the advance of a foreign race made in this way 
the older element in the population naturally ob- 
jects. Land ownership is, of course, the next 
step for those who are successful. 

Because of favoritism or disinclination on the 
part of other races to work for the Japanese, 
they have employed their fellow countrymen 
almost to the exclusion of others and this has 
led to a further displacement of white farm 
laborers. Again, in a few instances, the Japa- 
nese in their enthusiasm and as a result of ex- 
treme specialization, as in growing strawberries 
and asparagus, have adversely affected prices for 
farm products having a local market. Both Jap- 
anese and white farmers complain of this. 
Finally, the presence of Japanese tenants—and 
the same was true of Chinese tenants—and the 
partial withdrawal of white owners to live else- 
where, the high rentals and the tendency on the 
part of some land-holders to divide their hold- 
ings into “camps” for the purpose of cultivation 
by tenants, has retarded the influx of other races 
to lease or to buy land. The subdivision and 
sale of land to small farmers, which we in this 
country believe important, has been delayed. 
In a few instances the white population of the 
prosperous agricultural districts has actually 
diminished as the Japanese gained firmer hold. 
For example, in one progressive community 
where 90 per cent of the farms are leased, the 
enrollment in the schools diminished until three 
of the four which had been maintained, were 
closed. This is what western people have in 
mind when they oppose Asiatic immigration as 
standing in the way of the development of the 
country along normal lines. 
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The essence of all this is that Japanese com- || 


petition has been on a lower plane than that set || 
by the white man’s standard and that they are |} 
capable and desirous of more than common wage |) 
labor. It has been an unequal competition not 
limited to the field of labor. With time it has 
tended strongly to extend to farming and to cer- 
tain branches of business as well, and the differ- 
ence in standards has not been bridged. Of 
course, there have been other immigrant races, as 
for example the Greek and Italian, who have 
also competed on a lower scale, but the degree 
of difference has been less than in the case of 
the Japanese. Differences of degree lead to 
definition and discrimination. 

As all who are informed with reference to the 
matter know, no case can be made against the 
Japanese on purely personal grounds. As a class 
they are intelligent, have great capacity for as- 
similation and desire to find a place in western 
civilization to the externals of which, at least, 
they conform. Though most of them adhere to 
their native faiths, many are professed Chris- 
tians and their missions are well supported. As 
regards crimes and misdemeanors their record is 
good as compared to that of other races similarly 
circumstanced. But with the average American 
they do not stand upon their personal merit. 
Difference in color, language, point of view, 
thought, their thorough organization for various 
purposes and the paternalistic attitude exhibited 
by the Japanese government, tend to cause all to 
be lumped together and treated as a race. Being 
represented chiefly by laborers and following 
the Chinese in point of time and being forced 
in most employments to observe an inferior 
mode of living, these differences are regarded by 
the masses as marks of race inferiority. And 
once assigned to an inferior rank, any progress 
from the lowest scale of unskilled labor tends to 
arouse opposition rather than to beget toleration 
and respect for them. 

Not a little of the continued opposition to the 
Japanese when there is no longer any menace, 
has been due to the activity of the Asiatic Ex- 
clusion League and related organizations such as 
the Anti-Jap Laundry League of San Francisco. 
The Exclusion League, after immigration was 
restricted, continued to agitate for exclusion by 
act of Congress and has employed “facts and 
figures” in an unfair way to accomplish that end. 
Much misinformation has as a result been ac- 
cepted as fact. Moreover, pressure has been 
brought to bear upon the candidates for office to 
secure anti-Japanese legislation. 

These are the main facts accounting for the 
enactment of the anti-alien land bill aimed di- 
rectly at the Japanese—a measure which in the 
opinion of the writer, is unjust, unnecessary and 
highly impolitic. 
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VI 
EFFICIENCY AND COMMUNITY LIFE’ 


HESE articles have brought us to a point 
where we see clearly that the suburb 
which the city dweller hits off as a “sat- 

ellite” is more than a sporadic bit of civic cos- 
mos. It is one manifestation, and the most easily 
seen, of the great concentric outer rings of in- 
dustry which powerful economic forces are 
churning out from the congested centers, 

It has been possible in this series to give close 
examination to only a few “satellite cities.” 
Those selected have been of varied types—Pull- 
man, as the most striking early example of the 
half-isolated paternalistic town, which has been 
overtaken and submerged by larger urban growth 
as well as by the democratic forces innate in 
municipal life; certain Cincinnati suburbs, where 
manufacturing plants have gained the advantages 
of the “open,” while workers have largely been 
left behind in the big city’s tenements; St. 
Louis’ “east side,” leaping into first rate indus- 
trial importance despite the barriers of a great 
river and a state boundary; and Gary, greatest 
instance of a made-to-order community, with an 
unhampered opportunity at the disposal of its 
creators. 

The speed of it all stands out. Since the in- 
troductory article was published last fall plans 
have matured for a _ great industrial district 


1This is the last of the Satellite Cities series; previous 
articles were: I. The Outer Rings of Industry (intro- 
ductory), October 5; IJ. Pullman, November 2; III. 
Norwood and Oakley, December 7; IV. Granite City, 
February 1; V. Gary, March 1. 
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across the river to the north of Kansas City, 
3,500 acres in area. Already 2,509 acres have 
been allotted for factory sites. As this is writ- 
ten the Western Electric Company is moving 
its New York manufacturing department to the 
big plant on the outskirts of Chicago, thus con- 
centrating all manufacturing in the huge shops 
at Hawthorne. So, too, the Crane Company is 
to concentrate its Chicago plants on the city’s 
southwestern outskirts. 

This rapidity partly explains why the move- 
ment goes ahead all but unnoticed by social 
workers, revolutionary though it is. A settle- 
ment leader of the middle West writes: 


“T was surprised when I realized that I could 
not give you the slighest accurate information 
without a visit to some of our nearby towns. I 
have talked with some of our workers, but this 
problem which you are working on seems to be 
an entirely new thought to all of them as it was 
to me. You have brought out facts which are 
worthy of study here and which make us realize 
that we have never given consideration to this 
aspect of our city.” 


His reply is typical of others received in an- 
swer to inquiries addressed to civic leaders and 
has prompted explorations which have brought 
out situations resembling those to which these 
articles have directed attention. 


From Harrisburg we learn that the “execrable 
housing conditions” of the lower reaches of the 
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capital city of Pennsylvania are being reproduced 
in the newer and adjacent Steelton which en- 
ploys from 8,000 to 15,000 men. A social work- 
er’s observations beyond Cleveland’s city bound- 
aries show a town with meager planning and so- 
cial equipment; some of the employes in the two 
industries living in monotonously similar com- 
pany houses and some of them making the short 
trip out from Cleveland each day. 

. The region around Pittsburgh contains fifty 
towns which serve as examples of the absence 
of town planning. Vandergrift, forty miles 
away, shows well designed provision for the 
skilled, clerical and professional workers, the 
company getting all the increment of land values, 
while the unskilled are-left to shift in an un- 
planned neighboring community. Two recent de- 
velopments are Midland, where the Crucible 
Steel Company is laying out a model addition; 
and Aliquippa, where the Jones & Laughlin Com- 
pany is building a brand new town. On the 
heels of the report that a new steel mill and town 
is to be built near Duluth, comes a rumor con- 
cerning another.big plant to be located in Canada 
just across the river from Detroit. 

From Seattle comes the information that 
newly arising industries are locating at the city’s 
edge or beyond. A typical outlying settlement is 
Edmunds, eight miles out, which boasts at once 
of its nearness to Seattle and of its advantage 
in being outside the area of congestion. It al- 
ready has many woodworking factories and a 
steel and bolt plant, and seems destined to be a 
city of manufactures and working people. Its 
slogans are “No saloons and an empty jail.” 
“A chorus of factory whistles is the city’s rising 
calles 

To offer new industries the advantage of the 
city, with the low costs of outlying sites, the 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce has entered into 
an arrangement with the county officials where- 
by factory locations at moderate rental may be 
had on what was once the county farm. 

Just outside the city limits of Portland, Ore., 
a beef packing plant was built four years ago. 
Connection was made with the street railway of 
Portland and a town has grown up. It had little 
planning beyond that which the average real 
estate dealer uses in plotting out lots. This op- 
portunity for guiding city growth seems to have 
been missed by the Portland business men who 
have recently had a comprehensive city plan 
prepared suggesting the widening of several 
streets and the development of an extensive park 
system. : 

Rapid and far-flung, the movement of industry 
to city outskirts reaches deep into the common 
life—deeper than-is as yet recognized. It has 
potencies for good and evil, lends itself as read- 
ily as a land boom to glowing images, and as 
readily tapers off into cold fact. At one pole 
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we may put the point of view which, with much}|/; 
perception of the new methods of town plan-|' 
ning, President Johnson of the Baldwin Loco- |e 
motive Works displayed in a recent address to)|» 
the people of Chester; at the other, may be set the ||| 
plight in which the working people of a Standard || 
Oil town found themselves during the, past winter |/& 
in Missouri. Mr. Johnson explained in detail the |) 
locomotive company’s plan of development at |} 
Eddystone, which adjoins Chester and forms |j 
practically a part of it, where several depart- |} 
ments of the works have been located. He said |[ 
that the development at Eddystone 


“has been quite as rapid as the supply of labor |jj 
at Chester has justified. Of 6,840 men employed |/ 
at Eddystone, it was ascertained that 3,555 were 
residents of Chester, 505 were residents of su- 
burban districts between Chester and Philadel- 
phia, and 2,780 were residents of Philadelphia, |} 
finding transportation to Eddystone over the |f 
Pennsylvania, the Philadelphia and Reading, and 
the trolley lines. : 

“The question is how to induce these 2,780 
men, who are content to reside in Philadelphia, 
and travel back and forth daily, to. move their 
homes to Chester and become a part with you in 
developing your city. To do this you must make 
your city attractive as a place-of residence. You 
must curb the traffic in intoxicating drinks . 
you must cultivate a spirit of obedience to the 
laws, which would make impossible the condi- 
tions which brought the name of Chester un- | 
favorably before the entire community during © 
your trolley strike. You must elect to your pub- 
lic offices, men of the highest type, who will 
place the public interest before any private in- | 
terest. You must make your city beautiful and | 
attractive; you cannot leave this to the unre- 
stricted enterprise of the individual. You must 
join in the awakening which is taking place all 
over America for improvements in town plan- 
ning, in housing, in schools, parks and other 
things contributing to the public welfare. 

“T would like to see a carefully considered plan 
of development for both the cities of Philadel- 
phia and Chester; and for the entire district 
between them, defining their street planning, 
roads, parks and docks so that it may all be de- 
veloped as one whole, rather than as a group 
of independent, segregated boroughs.” 


The other side of the picture shows the risk 
and uncertainty which a workman assumes in 
taking a home owner’s stake in an industrial 
community. The insecurity of community life 
based on the prosperity of one concern or even 
of one industry stands out when towns are 
stranded through accident, as in the case of 
Cherry, Ill, or through the decline of an in- 
dustry, as in the case of some Michigan lumber 
towns, or through the abandonment of a plant. 

It was last February that a Missouri court 
room witnessed a plea for the life of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company in that state, made on behalf 
of the work people of Sugar Creek, its, made- 
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AT TH CIDy’SeRIM 
Shall the nearby open fields free the workers from crowded tenements ? 


Industry profits by escape from congestion. 


to-order town on the bank of the. Missouri River. 
The existence of the town was threatened by 
the campaign to “oust the monopoly” from Mis- 
souri. It was stated in the court that ‘“‘most of 
the employes built cottages for themselves rang- 
ing in value between $500 and $3,500.” “The 
wealthy Standard Oil Company,” said one in- 
habitant, “will not feel the court’s decision nearly 
as much as we, who built our little homes here 
and are trying to rear our children properly. If 
the plant closes, property in this town will not 
be worth ten cents on the dollar.” “It isn’t 
easy,’ said another, “to sit still and see the sav- 
ings of years swept away.” A third inhabitant 
added: 


“And now the insurance companies are talking 
of taking away our insurance. They are afraid 
some workman who is going to lose his place 
will set it afire to get the insurance and the 
town might burn. The Standard Oil Company 
has been good to us, it paid for the piano in the 
school house and furnished the school with fuel 
the first year after it was built. It pays $200 
a year toward the salary of the Methodist 
preacher and gave a stove and the fuel to the 
church. For seven years the company has kept 
a large hack with two horses, and twice a week 
it sends it to Independence with all the women 
who want to go shopping there and it hauls them 
back.” 


The problem, then, is one not merely of scien- 
tific physical planning but also of civic independ- 
ence and the whole social scheme of an industrial 
people. For the most part, as our study of these 
expanding industrial areas has shown, we have 
left this intricate problem to the industrial cap- 
tains, who frankly say that their interest in the 
civic side of their concerns is incidental, and to 
real estate speculation. The type of develop- 
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ment produced by these forces has usually prov- 
ed inadequate and socially unintelligent. 

The hand to mouth methods of real estate 
speculation, with immediate profits as the main 
object, are analogous to the wastefulness with 
which our forests in pioneer days were despoiled. 
At its worst this exploitation gives us the hid- 
eous shacks at Gary, with their profits of 50 per 
cent squeezed out of immigrants packed two and 
three and even more to the room. Little better 
are the “builders’ rows” of flimsy frame boxes, 
which every industrial suburb and the outskirts 
of every large city can show. Even at their 
best, the ordinary real estate methods either fail 
to serve the workers because larger profits may 
be made in supplying homes to other classes, or 
else heap middlemen’s profits on the home buyer 
who can least afford to pay them. 

In a Cincinnati suburb we have seen vacant 
land around factories which had moved out from 
the city’s center, used not for homes for the 
workers in these factories but for the dwellings 
of people whose work is in the heart of the city. 
At Corey, with all its excellent town planning, 
the company which developed the place for the 
steel corporation urged upon Birmingham in- 
vestors the advantage of buying property in the 
town which could be sold at a good profit when 
the workingman should come to live in it. 

This same piling up of profits for the work- 
ingman to pay crops out in connection with a 
new suburb of Los Angeles. Finely laid out on 
a 3,000 acre tract, with advice from a city plan- 
ner of national prominence, it is designed to pro- 
vide for a large expected manufacturing de- 
velopment. Circulars to Los Angeles investors 
describe it as “the city with the pay roll,’ and 
they are informed of the “profits to be derived 
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from an investment in that growing city.” For 
“during the present year industries have been 
secured, assuring a working force of 3,000 men 
and a population conservatively placed at 10,000 
within a few years, and it is fair to assume that 
factories providing employment for an equal 
number of skilled mechanics and laborers will 
be secured for 1913 and 1914.” 

The factory gains by this transfer to the city’s 
edge. We know that because the outward move- 
ment gathers force. The city gains in the relief 
the movement brings to its arteries of trade; 
industrial freight does not have to be handled 
through its central valves. The social problem 
then is whether community interests receive at- 
tention commensurate with the foresight, skill 
and ingenuity devoted to securing the utmost in- 
dustrial advantage; whether the shift for the 
thousands of working people away from the city 
pressure is to bring an increment of better liv- 
ing, easier living,—a lifting of the standards of 
industrial civilization; or whether, for the great 
mass, it is merely a fresh swapping of the fry- 
ing pan for the fire. 

It has, of course, been impossible to attempt 
answers to the searching questions put in the 
introductory article. If this series of papers has 
led to a sharper and clearer definition of the 
problems involved, it will have served its pur- 
pose. These problems can be _ recapitulated 
briefly. They relate to: 


(1) Public control over the industrial 


frontiers of a modern city. 

(2) City planning—streets, parks, play- 
grounds, etc.—as it applies to these subur: 
ban divisions individually and as part of the 
greater city. 

(3) Taxation and the private exploitation 
of leaping land values. 

_ (4) Demand for capital for home build- 
ing at low rates of interest. 

(5) Home ownership and the workers’ 
mobility. 

(6) Recreational and social requirements 
of the outlying communities. 

(7) Unemployment as affected by isolated 
industries. 

(8) Perplexing questions of social self- 
dependence and industrial autocracy. 

(9) The relation between ‘the satellite 
and the common civic and community pur- 
pose of the industrial district. 


While in the large, these problems are all but 
untapped, the investigations carried on for this 
series revealed large constructive forces at work. 
Not the least of these are the industrial forces 
themselves. 

Enterprises like the “factory colony” on the 
outskirts of Cincinnati,’ the Clearing-Argo fac- 


1See THE Survey for December 7, 1912, p. 287. 
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tory district on the outskirts of Chicago’ and 
the ingenious Bush Terminal plant in New York 
show the imagination and building genius that 
manufacturers and engineers are applying to es- 
cape from city congestion and to gain efficient 
and economical factory conditions beyond the 
cluttered core of the great city; and these can- 
not fail to have many favorable social advan- 
tages. 

Similarly, the beginning of large vision and 
social appreciation is being manifested at the 
hands of the other great economic interests. The 
haphazard and socially unintelligent methods of 
many real estate operators have been vigorously 
discussed by a real estate operator himself. 

In an address’ before the National Association 
of Real Estate Exchanges, J. C. Nichols of 
Kansas City said: 


“The subdividing of land for city purposes in 
practically all American cities is generally left to 
chance and private and selfish interests. City 
authorities have to some extent made certain gen- 
eral requirements as to a reasonable continuity 
and regularity of streets; but little has been done 
toward a good, wholesome, general city plan of 
subdivision. 

“The best manner of subdividing land should 
not necessarily mean the quickest sale. The des- 
tiny and growth of your town is largely affected 
by the foresight of the man who subdivides the 
land upon which you live. - 

“Tt is easy enough to name your addition, file 
your plat, take your lots and advertise them 
for sale to those who may wish to buy; but it is 
a more difficult matter to decide just what should 
be within that property, not only today but twen- 
ty-five years from today—the class of houses, 
their architectural design, distance from the 
street, what character of outbuildings, location of 
telephone poles, location of churches and schools, 
provision of playgrounds, open centers for flow- 
ers and shrubbery, concealing of the street-car 
lines in parkways, and erection of suitable shel- 
ters along the line, the decoration of the streets 
with ornamental lights, placing of neighborhood 
stores in unobjectionable points, selection of the 
best type of street improvements for residence 
streets, and the creation of civic and local im- 
provement associations that will be sufficiently 
alert to protect every restriction and keep alive 
the interest and enthusiasm that exists in the ad- 
dition when new.” 


Referring to his own development of a thou- 
sand-acre residential tract in Kansas City, Mr. 
Nichols explained the many restrictions exacted 
in the arrangement of houses and use of lots. 
These are welcomed by individual purchasers as 
a protection to their best interests rather than 
an invasion of their rights. “In the early days,” 
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said Mr. Nichols, “I was afraid to suggest re- 
strictions ; now I can not sell a lot without them.” 

When we turn to the exercise of public 
authority, Canada and the United States have 
both begun to apply the principle of the 
British Town Planning Act, which extends 
government supervision, control and guidance 
to the development of residential additions 
and city expansion. Under the British Act, 
town-planning schemes may, subject to the 
approval of the local government board, be pre- 
‘pared by the local authority or the landowners 
“as respects any land likely to be used for 
building purposes” or any neighboring land. A 
way is provided under the local government 
board for giving proper consideration and ad- 
justment to objections. On the other hand, land 
owners whose schemes have failed of adoption 
by the local authorities may appeal to the board. 
And the board, if satisfied that local authorities 
have failed to take the requisite steps for a town- 
planning scheme, may order one to be prepared. 
The board is also given large power to prescribe 
the provisions of town-planning schemes and the 
number of houses per acre may be limited. 

On this side of the water, Ontario has adopted 
a “city and suburbs plans act.” Plans for sub- 
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ONE OF COREY’S LARGER HOUSES 


Well designed and inexpensive bungalows for skilled 
and semi-skilled workmen have equally attractive sur- 
roundings. 


dividing an area within five miles of a city of 
50,000 or more must be submitted to the Ontario 
Railway and Municipal Board, which is thus 
given a position corresponding in some degree 
to that of the local government board under 
the British Act. This Railway and Municipal 
Board may require changes in the plan to make 
it accord with any general scheme the city may 
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TOWN PLAN OF A SOUTHDRN INDUSTRIAL SATELLITE 
On the outskirts of Birmingham, Ala., Corey is one of the best planned industrial towns in America so 


far as vhysical arrangement is concerned. 


The town has not been fully developed, 


owing to the fact that 


the steel and wire mill, although built two years ago, has not been put into operation by the United States 


Steel Corporation, 
start it running. 


There are other manufacturing establishments on the other side of the railroad tracks. 


The Corporation, however, has announced that work will now begin to complete the plant and 


The 


postmaster general has been asked to approve a change of the town’s name to Fairfield. 
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have adopted. Provision is made for hearings, 
should a city object to any plan proposed by the 
land owners, before the board can give its ap- 
proval.* 

The Ontario act was hailed by the Canadian 
Municipal Journal as “a great advance in muni- 
cipal planning,” whose provisions “will prevent 
the unreasonable plans which real estate specu- 
lators have been in the habit of providing out- 
side city limits. . . . Fortunately in Ontario 
such over-riding of public rights by private 
whims is now stopped.” The Legislature of New 
Brunswick this year passed a town-planning act 
along similar lines. 

In our own country some degree of control 
over the platting of outlying land has been given 
to cities in Michigan, Pennsylvania, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, New Jersey and Wisconsin. 
In the latter state this authority extends to all 
territory within a mile and a half of the city 
boundary, and in Michigan to land within three 
miles of the limits of the municipality. 

Under legislation enacted only last month, 
Massachusetts cities and towns of more than 10,- 
000 population are authorized and directed to 
create a local planning board not only to plan 
for the future but to study the present situation. 
These boards will make social surveys of their 
communities and use the information not only to 
guide town planning but to remedy existing evils. 
All the work of the local boards will be carried 
on under the general supervision of the Massa- 
chusetts Homestead Commission. 

A bill has passed the New York state Legis- 
lature giving cities and villages power to appoint 
planning commissions, with authority, however, 

10ne important restriction is that the board is not 
permitted to authorize the laying out of any road or 
street less than sixty-six feet in width. If this curtails 
freedom to make the paving narrow it is most unfor- 
tunate. For, as has already been pointed out, an im- 
portant factor in the success of the English garden 
Suburbs is the careful study of each street’s function as 
determining the pavement width so as to economize in 
the cost of development and keep down rents. By an 
adequate minimum distance between houses on different 
sides of a street, plenty of space may be left to widen 
a narrow street pavement if the future use of the 
street should make that necessary, and meanwhile the 


initial cost of greensward is decidedly less than that of 
macadam. 


only to investigate and report. On a few mat- 
ters other bodies may be required to suspend 
action until after such reports are received. In 
about fifteen other states city-planning legisla- 
tion of one sort or another is being considered. 

The last Pennsylvania Legislature authorized 
a city-planning commission for Pittsburgh with 
power to recommend new streets and highways, 
changes in existing ones and locations for public 
buildings, playgrounds, boulevards and civic cen- 
ters. All plots or replots of land laid out for 
residential subdivisions are to be submitted to, 
it for approval before they can be recorded. An 
effort was made to give this commission power 
to prescribe new streets three miles beyond the 
city’s limits, but the Legislature refused to grant 
this. 

The present session of the Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature has enacted a law providing for the crea- 
tion of “metropolitan planning districts’ em- 
bracing the territory within twenty-five miles of 
cities of the first and second classes (Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh and Scranton). By the terms 
of this measure each district is to have a “metro- 
politan’ planning commission” on which, either 
directly or indirectly, each political unit shall be 
represented. Each commission is to plan for its 
metropolitan area such facilities of common con- 
cern as water, sewage disposal, main highways 
and park systems. 

The example, of course, for this sort of col- 
lective action by a group of cities and towns is 
to be found in the commission government of 
Boston’s metropolitan district. Some of the ad- 
vocates of this legislation feel that through it 
better results can be secured than through the 
annexation of suburbs. It is a fair question whe- 
ther the advantages claimed for local autonomy— 
that some things can be done better by the pro- 
gressive small community than by the big un- 
wieldy city, and that local loyalties are worth 
conserving—outweigh the disadvantages when 
one laggard small community obstructs the best 
interests of the group as a whole. The problem 
is not dissimilar to that involved in getting uni- 
form legislation in several states. Even under 
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POWER, RAIL AND WATER UNITED FOR FACTORY BFFICIENCY 


The Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, gives small manufacturers the advantage of wholesale provision of space, power 
and shipping facilities. 


the group action of metropolitan commissions, 
the inclination to shirk a part in the respon- 
sibilities of the district as a whole, while shar- 
ing the advantages of the proximity to a larger 
city, has been very clearly manifest in the attitude 
of Brookline and many another suburb which has 
fought annexation. 

The emphasis which American town planners 
are beginning to put on definite schemes for the 
development of outlying neighborhoods—for con- 
structive city building—is especially encouraging. 
They have heretofore concerned themselves 
chiefly with elaborate schemes for reconstruct- 
ing the congested centers of our cities, widening 
streets and cutting new avenues, providing ex- 
tensive boulevard and park systems, and captur- 
ing our imaginations with magnificent groupings 
of public buildings. Such plans are now being 
supplemented with the even more necessary ef- 


forts to guide natural expansion at the rim of the. 


cities. 
A competition recently held by the City Club of 


Chicago and the study conducted the past year by 
a special committee of the National Conference on 
City Planning have given stimulus to this trend, 
as did also the notable annual meeting of the 
conference held in Chicago May 5-7 of this year.’ 

The conditions in the Chicago competition 
made it bear very directly and practically on the 
problem of developing unimproved residential 
property for people of small or moderate means 
on the outskirts of the city. Each competing 
city planner was “given” a quarter section—160 
acres—on level treeless prairie, with street-cars 
on two sides making the eight mile trip “down- 
town” in forty-five minutes; surrounding proper- 
ty subdivided in the prevailing gridiron fashion; 
scattered groups of frame and brick houses with- 
in a mile; large industrial plants half a mile to 
four miles distant, many of them within twenty 
minutes by foot or street-car. Each plan was to 
show street arrangement and width, grass plots, 
fore-gardens or planting of trees along them; 


1See Tup Survey for May 31, 1913, p. 301. 
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size and arrangement of lots; location of dwell- 
ings; gardens; open spaces other than streets; 
and spaces for business, recreational, education- 
al, religious, administrative and other social 
needs. 

The hope was expressly stated that some of the 
plans might be adopted as the basis for actual 
developments. Thirty-nine plans were submitted 
from competitors in fourteen different cities. 
The first prize was won by Wilhelm Bernhard of 
Chicago (his plan is reproduced on another 
page) ; the second prize by Arthur C. Comey of 
Cambridge, Mass., and the third by Albert Lilien- 
berg, chief of the town-planning departmeni, 
Gottenberg, Sweden, and his wife, Siegrid Lilien- 
berg. An especially hopeful result of the compe- 
tition is the fact that the City Club has received 
many inquiries from manufacturers in various 
parts of the country desirous of getting informa- 
tion on practical plans for housing workmen in 
sanitary, attractive and inexpensive cottages. 

The study conducted by the National Confer- 
ence on City Planning represents a year’s work 
by a committee which rendered its report, with 
nine plans from nine groups of participants in the 
study, at the Chicago meeting. The conditions 
laid down for this study were similar to those of 
the Chicago City Club competition as regards 
the character of the site and the broad lines of de- 
velopment, but they go much further in specify- 
ing the cost of the land at $2,500 an acre, the cost 
of such fundamental utilities as sewers, the pro- 
vision of lighting and other public service facil- 
ities, and the rent to be expected from the pro- 
spective inhabitants. “The majority of the fam- 


ilies will occupy dwellings commercially rent-. 


able at from $15 to $30 a month, while there 
must be provision for some families who can not 
afford to pay $15, and for a considerable min- 
ority who will demand residences rentable at 
from $30 to $100 a month or occasionally even 
higher.” It was stipulated that developments 
were to be governed by the requirements defined 
in the building code approved by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters and also in the 
model housing law as proposed by the National 
Housing Association. The plans were accompan- 
ied by detailed figures covering construction 
costs, interest on capital, profits and selling 
prices. ; 

While such efforts are crystalizing our ideas 
of what ought to be, and a start has. been made 
toward public supervision and control, we have 
yet to see an adequate concrete achievement. 
The “country club district,’ developed by Mr. 
Nichols in Kansas City, and Roland Park in 
Baltimore are among the admirable private ef- 
forts, but they are high-class residential neigh- 
borhoods. Forest Hills Gardens, the suburb built 
for investment purposes by the Russell Sage 
Foundation, is valuable as showing what can be 
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done for middle-class or more prosperous resi- 
dents, but almost unfortunate in the impression 
that has spread throughout the country that it 
shows “how to house the masses.” 

The English garden suburbs and the first 
garden city of Letchworth, developed as co- 
partnership associations of tenants, are most sug- 
gestive of success for us. These have been so 
often described’ that it is scarcely necessary here 
to do more than restate their essentials, indicate 
their extent, and point out their recent application 
to the needs of low-paid workingmen, following 
their successful use for artisans. 

The fundamental element making for success. 
in both the garden suburbs and the first garden 
city of Letchworth is collective planning, de- 
velopment and control. The garden suburbs. 
provide dwellings and neighborhood social fa- 
cilities, such as schools, playgrounds and other 
recreation features, churches, stores, club build- 
ings and halls. But Letchworth goes further. In 
addition to all these needs for living, it pro- 
vides for livelihood—not merely through planning 
the places for factories and workshops, but 
through selecting and actually securing the in- 
dustries best calculated to provide a steady and. 
sufficient economic basis for the town. 

The co-partnership tenants’ associations are 
in the main the organizations through which 
these developments are made possible. These 
organizations ensure that -increase of land val- 
ues created by community growth accrue to the 
community as a whole rather than to individuals. 
Ior each member of the association is a share- 
holder in it rather than the holder of a title to a 
particular house and lot. The capital is provided 
partly from outsiders interested in the success: 
of the undertaking and so content with interest 
of 4 or 4% per cent. But each tenant member 
of the association invests a small sum to begin 
with and undertakes to increase it gradually, his. 
shares paying 5 per cent. The tenant’s advan- 
tages have been summarized by Henry Vivian, 
member of Parliament and chairman of the co- 
partnership tenant’s organization, substantially 
as follows: 


“He gets a good house in attractive surround- 
ings for a rent no higher than he would have 
to pay elsewhere. Should values go up he gets. 
the benefit either.in a dividend or rent. He 
secures practically all the surplus profits after 
fixed charges have been met. He secures a soc- 
ial atmosphere which awakens new _ interests, 
and creates a collective friendship unknown un- 
der the individual system of ownership. He 
secures freedom from loss, should circumstances. 
require him to leave the neighborhood. The 


See Tub Survey for April 3, 1909, page 20. 


°The Harborne Copartnership Tenants’ Association is: 
already able to pay 8 per cent dividends on rent in ad- 
dition to the regular 5 per cent interest on invested@ 
capital. The tenants occupy attractive cottages at rents: 
no higher than they paid previously for unsanitary slum 
tenements in congested sections of Birmingham. 
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capital for building his house is provided at a 
cheaper rate than it could be obtained on any 
other system that is commercially sound. 

“The tenants as a whole can relieve themselves 
of dependence on outside capital altogether by 
acquiring through investment or by accumulated 
capital the value of the property. By a gradual 
process, therefore, it lies with the tenants to 
transfer the ownership from non-tenant share- 
holders, who take the main risk to begin with, 
to the tenant shareholders who, it is hoped, may 
become the ultimate owners. The personal in- 
terest of the tenant in the prosperity of the com- 
munity is secured, with a minimum of obstacles 


to the mobility of his labor and capital.” 


From a small beginning this copartnership 
tenants’ movement has grown remarkably in ten 
years. It now includes nearly a score of so- 
cieties with successful developments. The cost 
value of land and buildings of the federated 
societies was only $51,185 in 1903; in 1912 it had 
mounted to $6,250,000. When the present build- 
ing operations are completed, for which further 
investments are required, the total value of the 
estates will be nearly $11,000,000 with 6,595 
houses and 647 acres of land. Houses for arti- 
sans have been developed especially by the gar- 
den city tenants at Letchworth, where wood 
workers, joiners, motor-car makers and printers 
are numerous in the membership; the Harborne 
tenants whose members are workers employed 
in the various trades in Birmingham; and the 
Stoke-on-Trent tenants, many of whom are 
workers in potteries. Two new societies will 
provide for still lower paid workingmen: The 
Sealand tenants for the workers in a large iron 
works near Chester; and a society which is lay- 
ing out an estate for the miners near Wrexham. 
Low rentals of houses already built are shown 
by the following table: 


Houses. Rents. 

653 below $1.50 a week or $ 78.00 a year 
796 at 1.50-$2.00 a week ‘“* $78.00- 104.00 “ * 
439 “ 2:00-2:50. 5 * “* 104.00- 130.00 “ “ 
Sito 2.50- 3.00 * ‘©130.00- 156.00 “* * 
156 “ 8.00- 3.75 “ “ “ 156.00- 195.00 ‘* “ 

SOs 3219-75.00) se ‘* 195.00- 260.00 ‘* “ 

95 over 5.00 ese ce “ 260.00 ees 
2598 


Even allowing for the difference in purchasing 
power in England and the United States, these 
figures are sufficiently low to challenge our earn- 
est attention in this country. 


To what extent are the principles and methods 


of the English co-partnership garden suburbs 
and cities adaptable to America? 

Many of the factors of economy which make 
low rents possible there are just as applicable 
here. Take collective buying and manufacturing. 
The federated copartnership tenant’s societies 
send an agent to Norway to contract for all the 
lumber needed for their eombined developments 
covering a year. Is not this paralleled in the pur- 
chase of supplies by every great combination of 
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manufacturing plants in this country? At Letch- 
worth, this federation has established its own 
wood-working mill and other shops to manufac- 
ture the materials for its building operations 
throughout England. Does this differ from the 
practice of our large industrial concerns which 
often operate their own printing establishments, 
box factories and the like both for convenience 
and to save contractors’ profits? Again, is there 
any reason why the scientific study of the func- 
tion and width of streets, which has brought 
down the expense of street improvements in 
these foreign developments, should fail to accom- 
plish a similar lowering of such costs in this 
country ? 

It is true that American workingmen have 
not had much experience in co-operative methods 
as compared with British and German working- 
men. But it is equally true that the only way to 
gain experience in co-operative methods is by 
undertaking to practice them. Trade unions 
and other organizations are teaching them group 
effort for a given end. The management of 
tuberculosis sanatoria, homes for the aged and 
crippled, and similar institutions has been suc- 
cessfully carried on for some time by printers, 
cigar makers and railway workers. 

The spirit of individual enterprise and “Ameri- 
can independence” is thought to be characteristic 
of middle-class business and professional men, 
yet the readiness with which they have yielded 
individual interest to neighborhood welfare is 
convincingly shown by their acceptance of the re- 
strictions imposed in the residential area de- 
veloped by Mr. Nichols in Kansas City. It is 
an easy step further, and an easier one, it would 
seem, for working people, to accomplish similar 
and greater results through associations in whose 
affairs they might have voice and vote. 

Pride in individual home ownership may be 
urged as an American factor which would pre- 
vent a hearty acceptance of the principle of co- 
partnership ownership. Yet the country where 
this principle has taken such vigorous root is 
the one where that pride has been supposed to 
be strongest—where the boast has been that 
“every Englishman’s home is his castle.” 

What is needed most urgently in America to- 
day is the sense of stake in the whole community. 
We have seen how an improved housing scheme 
in Cincinnati suburbs is designed to make the 
workingman home buyer also a landlord through 
selling him a house with two flats, one of which 
he rents. This emphasizes the stake in the indi- 
vidual lot and house—the very thing which has 
so often proved most prejudicial to the proper de- 
velopment of a neighborhood. The co-partner- 
ship principle, while encouraging pride and ef- 
fort in improving the house in which he dwells, 
gives every man a large interest in the whole 
neighborhood. The question is, shall we develop 
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“7 CITY OUTSKIRTS—HAPHAZARD OR PLANNED? 


A committee of the National Conference on City Planning enlisted nine groups of participants in a year’s 


study. 
the method of treatment. 


civic spirit on a building lot or on a community 
scale? 

The greater mobility of labor assured by the 
copartnership system is both an advantage and a 
disadvantage under American conditions. If a 
tenant member of a co-partnership society in 
Birmingham, for example, is offered a better 
position in another city, he does not face the 
handicap which confronts an individual home 
owner. He is not forced to sell quickly, which 
so often means a loss, nor does he have the 
difficulty and expense of managing his prop- 
erty from his new and distant home. The ten- 
ants’ society assumes all the burden. His shares 
in the tenants’ society will still bring dividends 
or the society will buy back his shares which 
will help to establish his new home. Perhaps he 
will find there another co-partnership tenants’ 
association which he can join. 

Would not sudden defection of many tenants 
ruin an association? The writer asked this ques- 
tion when visiting the Harborne tenants’ estate 
at Birmingham. The secretary replied in the 
negative and took from his safe a convincing 
document. It was a list of several hundred ap- 
plicants who were on the waiting list for the 
Harborne dwellings. “If every house on the 
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Of the nine plans, the one here reproduced needs explanatory text less than the others to show clearly 


estate were to become vacant tomorrow,’ he 
said, “we could fill them up in three weeks.” 
This is assured, of course, in the copartnership 
garden surburbs by the very fact that they are 
surburbs and can thus draw on a large city’s 
population. In the case of Letchworth, it has 
been the design to give stability—as already 
described—through diversity of industries. 
Mobility of labor is admittedly greater in 
American than in England. Our fluctuations 
are often sudden and large. From this point. 
of view, co-partnership tenants’ associations and 
estates would therefore seem to be even more 
desirable to the American than to the English 
workingman. They would give him practically 
all the advantages of home ownership while not 
making a particular house a millstone around his 
neck or a means of putting him at the mercy of 
his employer. But this relative freedom to 
move might prove a serious handicap to the 
success of such associations in this country. It 
may well be asked whether the English asso- 
ciations would have been so successful without 
a strong permanent nucleus of tenants on each 


.estate. 


Much can be said against any factor in 
American life tending to increase a mobility 
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which even now is perhaps a detriment to the 


stability and public spirit of our communities. 
But the co-partnership estates in England, 
while leaving the tenant free to move, provide, 
as Mr. Vivian points out, attractive surroundings 
and neighborly spirit which in themselves 
strengthen the desire of the tenant to remain. 
This is lacking in almost every American indus- 
trial town. We might well gain, by the introduc- 
tion of the co-partnership principle, both a free 
scope for our mobility and a strong legitimate 
incentive to permanence of residence. 

The difficulties of success in starting and con- 
ducting co-operative effort is increased in this 
country by our heterogeneous population. But 
careful selection of the places and the groups 
for the pioneer schemes would minimize this 
handicap. 

The experience of many paternalistic housing 
schemes in this country shows that, along with 
wholesome, attractive dwellings and the eco- 
nomic advantages of low rents, there are socio- 
logical factors which are essential to the highest 
success. Autocratic control is now generally dis- 
missed from consideration. Failure to provide 
for recreation and social life has impaired the 
success of many housing efforts which were 
otherwise carefully planned. Has not the lack 
of social control by the tenants been another 
handicap? If we now admit that facilities for 
community life are essential, does that not in- 
dicate that we may have discounted too much 
the social instincts and spirit of our fellow citi- 
zens? May not this very desire for community 
life indicate that people are more nearly ready 
than we suspect for co-operative effort? 

Among the housing reformers who are public 
spirited enough to be content with “philanthropy 
and 4 per cent,” may we not find capital at the 
same rate of interest for co-partnership under- 
takings? May not the public spirit of English 
business men who have given liberally of their 
experience and energy toward putting the co- 
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partnership tenants’ associations on a sound 
basis, find a parallel in America? 

The managers of industrial corporations are 
vitally interested in good housing for their em- 
ployes, both as a factor in health, which means 
efficient work people, and as a means of assuring 
a stable working force. But most of them are 
convinced that the roles of landlord and employ- 
er should not be combined. The industrial con- 
cerns which wish to use surplus funds in hous- 
ing schemes might apply them through an or- 
ganization formed to stimulate tenants’ associa- 
tions. 

The building and loan associations of the 
United States give some indication of the extent 
to which home building utilizes the savings not 


‘only of those who are building houses but of 


small investors. According to the last report of 
the secretary of the United States League of 
Local Building and Loan Associations, there 
were in 1911, 6,099 associations having 2,332,829 
members, and total assets of $1,030,687,031. 
The average amount due each member was nearly 
$441.81 as compared with $430.09, the average 
amount credited to each depositor in the savings 
banks. The regulations of a typical society pro- 
vide: “That an investment of $5,000 is the larg- 
est accepted from any one individual; the divi- 
dend rate is 4% per cent per annum and with- 
drawals are, during ordinary times, paid on de- 
mand; loans are on first mortgages only, in 
amounts never exceeding $10,000 on one security 
and they are made within a radius of twenty- 
five miles from the society’s headquarters.” 

This billion of dollars is certainly not a neg- 
ligible factor in considering the possibilities of 
copartnership tenants’ associations. Indeed the 
point has already been well discussed before the 
league by a former president, Julius Stern 
of the Chicago bar, who had visited the garden 
cities of England. At the last convention of the 
league he said: 
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“The aim of the American associations hither- 
to may be summarized as the encouragement of 
habits of thrift by systematic economy and the 
accumulation, by the co-operation of many mem- 
bers, of a fund to be loaned to the co-opera- 
tors in turn, upon a mortgage secured by a 
homestead, bought or built by the borrower; 
and the gradual extinguishment of the mortgage 
by regular, continued periodic payments, in mod- 
erate installments. 


“The conditions of 
congestion and over- 
crowding confronting 
the ‘cities. of- this 
country, as well as of 
Europe, must be met 
here and there; and 
what appears to be 
the happiest solution 
for these conditions, 
and one with which it 
secs) "to. me the 
building associations 
are here best fitted to 
cope, if they will adapt themselves to the 
work, is that presented by the garden city and 
garden city suburbs movement which was 
started in England a few years ago.” 


After describing the suburbs of the English 
co-partnership tenants associations, he went 
on to say: ; 


“This movement aims at the creation of 
real homes, each family under its own roof- 
tree surrounded by ample grounds with plenty 
of light, air and the opportunity for healthful 
exercise in gardening during leisure hours, 
with its residential character protected against 
invasion and a collective interest in the advanc- 
ing values of the communal ground. 

“The work of our members in the past has 
been largely along utilitarian lines and has been 
so far well done. We have arrived at a point 
where an enlarged horizon lies before us and 
higher ethical ideals must outline our further 
progress. By collective undertakings in the fu- 


ture, we may surpass the achievements gained ' 


by individual efforts in the past, in securing not 
only homes that are a shelter, but homes that 
shall embody all the elements, physical, esthetic 
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and moral, that the word “home” implies, with 
more of beauty within, more of protection from 
without, and achieved with greater economy than 
before. 

“In order that we may avail ourselves of the 
benefits of this movement, and substitute our 
corporate action in fathering garden city pro- 
jects, in place of the individual action of sub- 
dividing promoters, we must doubtless devise 
and obtain legislation permitting our associations 

to so broaden the sphere of their activities as 

to become purchasers of lands and builders of 
houses, or possibly to act in conjunction with 
auxiliary bodies upon which these functions 
might devolve; but judging from the extended 
powers which have of recent years been 
granted in some of the states to the Building 
and Loan Associations, permitting them to 
accept deposits, issue certificates, borrow 
moneys, and lend moneys to one another, we 
may fairly anticipate the obtaining of further 
privileges when the legislators can be shown 
that the objects are purely co-operative, the 
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results so beneficial, and the investment so safely 
secured as has been demonstrated by the existing 
experimental cities abroad.” 


A committee of the league was appointed to 
study the matter and report at the next conven- 
tion which is to be held this summer. 

The importance and significance of the prob- 
lems with which this series of articles has dealt 
are increasingly apparent. On following pages 
of this issue are brief discussions by several 
whose thought and efforts have been applied to 
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the subject in such a way as to give their words 
authority. 

The great need is for a demonstration and 
example. Study and discussion concerning our 
own conditions and experience and the efforts 
abroad have already been sufficient to warrant a 
concrete undertaking. And a successful achieve- 
ment in the form of a garden suburb or city, 
meeting the needs of an industrial population, 
and assuring the community ‘as a whole the in- 
crease of land values, would go farther than any 
other one thing to give point’ and effectiveness 
and stimulus to the movement for better cities 
and neighborhoods in which so many of us have 
to live. 

Our city planners have the problem in hand. 
Whether through the efforts of those who take 
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satisfaction in “philanthropy and 4 per cent;” 
the loan of public funds at low interest; the help 
of industrial captains who are already finding 
removal from congestion so profitable, and who 
seek efficient workers through giving them a 
chance for escape from crowded tenements; the 
enlistment of the organizations which already 
have done so much to help the people of this 
country secure homes; or through the co-opera- 
tion of all these groups and resources with those 
who seek only the chance for a wholesome life, 
it is to be hoped that we shall soon see an em- 
bodiment on our own soil of that which, in the 
English Letchworth, is giving reality to the 
vision of a sane and simple extension of democ- 
racy from the realm of politics into the affairs 
of industry and every-day life. 


SATELLITE CITIES FROM VARIOUS VIEWPOINTS 


HE HUMAN EMPHASIS. BY 
CHAS. MULFORD ROBINSON, City 
PLANNER; AUTHOR OF MopERN Civic ART. 


THE VALUE of the series of articles on 
Satellite Cities is in their truthfulness, in their 
frank description of mistakes as well as of suc- 
cesses, and in their much needed and unusual 
emphasis on the human point of view. 

In the discussion of the establishment of in- 
dustrial plants on the outskirts of the city, we 
have heard much regarding such economic fac- 
tors as cheaper land, lower taxes, room for ex- 
pansion, better lighted buildings and the pos- 
sible greater convenience of transportation fa- 
cilities ; but we have not heretofore heard enough 
about the human factor. This, since it repre- 
sents labor, is, however, one of the most im- 
portant elements in causing economic success 
or failure. If better living conditions and con- 
tentment shall give efficiency and stability to em- 
ployes who live near suburban factories, the 
“satellite city” will have economically justified 
itself and will succeed. If these results do not 
follow, the city will not succeed. 

Two reasons may prevent the desired re- 
sults. Employes may not find the better con- 
ditions anticipated, or they may fail to move 
with the factory and give a trial to the condi- 
tions. Indicative of the latter possibility were 
the statistics showing the percentage of workers 
at Norwood and Oakley who still live in down- 
town Cincinnati—44.68, not to mention those in 
other sections who live so far from their work as 
also to suffer loss of time, of money, of energy 
and perhaps of health in daily railroad travel 
between their homes and the Norwood and Oak- 
ley workshops. As the article brought out, this 
anomalous condition created social and opera- 
tive problems involving expense to employers as 
well as to employes. 

Now, in removing labor to the outskirts of 
cities, there is a degree of inertia, a doubting 
conservatism and a habit to be overcome which 
need the allurment of advantages as unmistak- 


able as those which are required to move the fac- 
tory itself. And it should be clear that these ad- 
vantages cannot be secured if there be failure 
to plan in advance the location and character 
of streets, and thus of lots, for to fail to plan 
these is to leave the employe at the mercy of 
land speculators. If he moves, conditions are 

little better than they were before; and in a 
great many cases he will fortunately foresee 
this outcome and decline to move. Either result 
must mean the sociological, and ultimately the 
economic, failure of the satellite city. Un- 
doubtedly the series of articles by Mr. Taylor 
has been of great value in giving to this point, 
by means of examples good and bad, the em- 


‘phasis it ought to have. 


HE WAY OUT. BY GEORGE B. FORD, 
City PLANNING Expert For Newark, N. J. 
LECTURER AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 

As A RESIDUAL impression from THE 
SuRVEY articles on Satellite Cities there stand out 
two vital facts: 1, The betterment of the work- 
ingman’s living conditions can come only througn 
the workingman himself; 2, An immense amount 
of discomfort, dreariness, unsanitariness and 
waste in workingmen’s communities could have 
been avoided by the early application of scien- 
tific city planning. 

Employers’ welfare work has never proved 
really successful. Even in the best examples 
there is a certain underlying current of writhing 
under paternalism due to pride in American de- 
mocracy, which causes the workingman to resent 
having his pabulum thrust down to him. 

The big corporations and the lenders of money 
are telling employers who think of providing bet- 
ter housing, etc., for their employes that it is 
most inadvisable. The result is that there has 
been very little done along these lines for the past 
year or two. 

The next choice is for the employe to submit 
himself to the tender mercies of the speculative 
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land operator and builder. We all know very 
well whose interest is being served in this case. 

The third and only remaining choice is for the 
workingman to look out for himself. Singly, he 
is at a great disadvantage from lack of experi- 
ence and because most things cost more in de- 
tail than they do in large quantities. 

Therefore, it is obvious that the only effective 
solution of the problem is co-operative action on 
the part of workingmen. Just what form this 
co-operative action should take can be decided 
only by experiment though we have a splendid 
point.of departure in the most successful English 
copartnership suburbs. 

As to the medium through which such co- 
operative action can be taken it is evident that if 
something along this line already exists which 
has the confidence and support of the working- 
man advantage should be taken of it. In look- 
ing over the field for such a medium, one or- 
ganization stands prominently before all others, 
the league of building and loan associations. The 
United States League of Building and Loan As- 
sociations represents a total invested capital of 
over $1,000,000,000 and represents over 2,500,000 
members. Its power is tremendous and it does 
have the confidence of the workingman. Since 
its meeting at Atlantic City last July this or- 
ganization has been considering the housing 
problem. A plan of action will soon be forth- 
coming. The possibilities in such a movement are 
enormous. 

Large cities are spending millions today to 
widen streets, cut through new streets, provide 
parks and playgrounds in congested areas, al- 
most all of which might have been saved if the 
city had been originally planned with foresight. 
Hundreds of millions are spent on hospitals, 
asylums, sanitoria, jails, health, police and fire 
departments, a large portion of which could have 
been saved if the cities had not been so waste- 
fully and unscientifically designed. 

For example, if the lot and block units and di- 
mensions in sections surrounding the factories 
which moved to Norwood and Oakley, on the out- 
skirts of Cincinnati had been laid out along lines 
which experience has shown to be most econom- 
ical and desirable for workingmen’s dwellings 
and if provision had been made for recreation for 
grown ups as well as for children as suggested 
by the English garden suburbs the neighborhood 
of the factories would now be almost exclusively 
occupied by the employes in those factories in- 
stead of largely by clerks and business men who 
commute daily to Cincinnati. And furthermore, 
the slum problem of Cincinnati itself would be 
vastly less urgent. If the lots were cut for the 
occupant instead of the occupant being trimmed 
to the lot; if streets and roadways were designed 
in location, direction, character and width for 
use and not according to obsolete precedent; if 
transit lines were designed with the same ef- 
ficiency that the manufacturer exhibits in de- 
signing his own plant; if people could only realize 
that money spent in scientifically designed recre- 
ational facilities is paid back in many ways to 
the community, then the workingmen’s residen- 
tial area, instead of being an eyesore and a dis- 
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grace to the community, would be what the Eng- 
lish garden suburbs now are, the most charming 
and efficient housing areas to be found anywhere 
in the world. 

The problem is simple. It requires first, mere- 
ly an appreciation of the fact that city planning 
pays; and second, it requires a co-operative effort 
on the part of the workingmen to secure such 
scientific city planning. 

It can be done and we are confident that the 
next few years will prove it beyond all question 
of doubt so that even the blindest will see. 


O-PARTNERSHIP HOUSING. BY 
HENRY VIVIAN, M. P., Cuarrman Co- 
PARTNERSHIP TENANTS, Lrp., ENGLAND. 


THE TREND of population from cities to 
new areas on the outskirts is good for the indi- 
vidual and the nation, provided the suburbs are 
planned with a view to the development of a 
healthy people. But unless care is taken at the 
outset and a standard of housing maintained, 
many of the new districts will degenerate into 
the condition of congested areas as we know them 
today. 

It is not enough to devise rows of houses along 
geometrically planned streets; such monotony of 
outlook is almost as depressing as life in a 
crowded city tenement. As the leisure hours of 
the people increase the organization of their 
pleasures will become as important as the utili- 
zation of their working day. And if spare time 
is to be spent near the home, the home must be 
placed in surroundings that give it a magnetic 
quality for the wage-earner. 

THE Survey’s Satellite Cities series indicates 
an awakening to this fact in the United States. 

In England we find that better health and 
mental vigor of the workers are a result of the 
garden suburb movement, notably in the case of 
printers, carpenters and others’ who have left 
London to work in the co-partnership factories 
at the garden city of Letchworth. None can 
question the advantages of a good natural en- 
vironment over the squalid surroundings that are 
too often the lot of the working man. 

But the articles on Satellite Cities bring out 
a further point of importance, viz., that “house 
ownership may often be a very doubtful advan- 
tage to the working man.’ It may hamper his 
mobility when opportunity for advancement offers 
elsewhere, and it is often risky as well as ex- 
pensive for workmen to try to buy, on the usual 
individualistic plan, the houses in which they 
live. Assuming that an estate has been laid out 
and houses built in a satisfactory way, the system 
of ownership and administration determines 
whether the value of a good beginning is realized 
by the community. 

If sites and houses are sold to individual pur- 
chasers without adequate restrictions, the chances 
are that some of these will soon part with their 
property to undesirable people, who will use it 
in such a way as to frustrate the good intentions 
of those who laid out the estate. If one or two 
houses in a street pass into the permanent owner- 
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ship of undesirables, who rack-rent and otherwise 
misuse the property, the value of the whole 
street rapidly diminishes. The system which en- 
courages the workman to buy his own house, but 
creates no interest on the part of the residents 
in keeping up the character of a neighborhood 
as a whole makes no provision for dealing with 
such evils. 

Co-partnership in housing, which is now de- 
veloping in various parts of England, is giving 
the sense of ownership to the tenants without 
the disadvantages of the individualistic system. 
The policy of admitting tenants to participate in 
the profits of an estate and enabling them to be- 
come investors in its capital seems to meet the 
situation better than any other plan yet devised. 
It gives them the educational advantage and 
stimulus to economy which arises.from a sense 
of individual ownership, combined with safe- 
guards to prevent such ownership expressing it- 
self in an anti-social direction. On these estates 
facilities for open-air recreation, indoor social 
pleasures and the delights of gardening interests 
are enjoyed in common. The limitation of the 
number of houses to the acre and the provision 
of ample open spaces secure for town-dwellers 
new interest in life and give children a chance 
tor healthy development. 

The experience gained in this movement proves 
that it is to the interest of the whole nation that 
the areas on which people are to live shall pre- 
viously be planned to prevent a reversion to the 
old evils. Moreover, the fresher outlook and 
keener vigour associated with men living on 
estates thus planned is a considerable factor in 
the national efficiency. In other words, the long 
view in housing is the best security for the 
future. 

We need to limit not only the number of 
houses per acre, but also the number of persons 
per house. The injury to health of overcrowding 
has been demonstrated again and again, but the 
facts recently brought to light by Maxwell 
Henderson, medical officer of health for Edin- 
burgh, will be new to readers of THE SuRVEY. 
Mr. Henderson had the city divided into its 
different wards and compared the relationship of 
the death rate with the number of one and two 
roomed houses in each ward. The following table 
shows the result of his inquiry: 


Deaths No. of land2 

Ward. per 1,000. roomed houses. 
SM EMBCTNATGIS: + pesnntesstece leeua scocelars 7 739 
Sie An dre w.Siys crs ctontale ketal ovorer 9 1315 
G@DCOM Aah e eters vocetehincneu tekeusyenenens 10 1,715 
GOP RIO ere zi ceynes Sis mibas eiahereneuereiar 11 2,225 
1D EW FS aig o Pron oko teero oe Ucaw cero Ol td 3,332 
George Square... 605... ees ees 13 5,462 
SEAM CONAT OLS) meeranarsr el slaw ccehereteie oe 13 3,731 
ANON GALCM ey coin one ensteme one aenenens 14 2,699 
SHR CHIGE Ios eros techosere omens aie tao eck 15 6,978 


In this connection it seems clear: 


1. That badly arranged tenements, con- 


gested populations existing in them, and an 
undue density of population per acre go 
hand in hand with an increase in the death 
and sickness rates. 


2. That the subdivision of dwelling houses | 


with a view to creating an increased number 
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of a smaller description, contributes towards 
the foregoing evils and should be rigorously 
prevented. 


3. That while tenement dwelling houses 
may be provided in cities for sections of the 
community, the height of these and the num- 
ber of persons which each is capable of ac- 
commodating are matters which call for in- 
creased supervision and if necessary legis- © 
lation. 


4. That a well-arranged colony system of 
dwelling is highly preferable and certainly 
immeasurably more healthful, and that, there- 
fore, where possible such buildings should be 
erected in preference to tenements. 


5. That the existence and spread of tuber- 
culosis has an unquestionable connection with 
and bearing upon the class of dwelling 
houses, and that the supervision of suitable 
housing accommodations should be regarded 
as the primary step in future efforts to ef- 
fectually deal with this disease. 


ACTORS EN PLANT EFFICIENCY, eBy, 
IRVING T. BUSH, BusH TrerminaL Com- 
PANY, New York. 

THE INDUSTRIAL SUCCESS of any commun- 
ity. ultimately depends upon facilities for the ec- 
onomical shipping and receiving of freight. La- 
bor conditions do not differ materially in compet- 
ing centers, and it is possible to create modern 
factory buildings about as well in one location as 
in another. The difficult problem is that of ship- 
ping and receiving freight. In the older cities, 
industrial locations were chosen without refer- 
ence to a railroad siding. Competition with new- 
er communities, where factories were located di- 
rectly adjoining railroads, has placed the older 
cities at a disadvantage, and modern competi- 
tion is so keen that the cost of carting the crude 
material from the railroad to the factory, and the 
finished product from the factory to the railroad, 
is, in many cases, the difference between pro- 
fit and loss. It is not sufficient to secure a loca- 
tion upon one railroad. Adequate facilities re- 
quire a location upon all the railroads serving a 
given center. 

Older communities, while at a disadvantage 
from the standpoint of rail facilities, possess 
many other advantages which newer communities 
cannot duplicate. Existing cities should strive 
to maintain their advantages and to create con- 
ditions which will overcome their shipping dis- 
advantages. To do this, they must either bring 
the railroad car to the factory, or take the fac- 
tory to the railroad car. In many of the great 
cities, it is obviously impossible to do the former. 
The solution seems to be to create union manu- 
facturing centers just outside of the congested 
area, where the cars of all of the railroads can 
serve the industries there located. This arrange- 
ment not only protects the industrial welfare of 
the community adopting it, but lessens the conges- 
tion in the city streets, for instead of uselessly 
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hauling back and forth between the railroad sta- 
tion and the shipping room the crude and manu- 
factured product, only such portion of the finish- 
ed product as is required for actual consumption 
within the congested area is hauled through the 
city streets. 

Industrial centers of this kind, on the outskirts 
of great cities, are built on the sound principle 
of the elimination of unnecessary effort. If this 
principle is successfully carried out the indus- 
tries will flourish. Labor will follow the indus- 
try, and a fortunate by-product result in the bet- 
tering of the home conditions of the laborer by 
moving him away from the congested area into 
better living conditions. 


THE ARTICLES on Satellite Cities have 
brought out the necessity of making our city 
plans co-extensive with the community ‘that uses 
the city and of providing for social needs in 
the enlarged sphere. By “city community” I 
mean the community marked, not by arbitrary 
legal limits, but by the daily ebb and flow of 
the population, whether that movement is the 
customary one from the suburbs to the center 
of the city in the morning and vice versa at 
night, or the reverse as is the case in the suburbs 
of Cincinnati. To this end co-operation must 
in some way be secured among all the communi- 
ties within the radius of that ebb and flow—a 
radius that is apt to be not less than twenty- 
five miles in extent—or else annexation and con- 
solidation must follow. 

Personally, I believe that in most of the sub- 
urban communities of the country annexation 
is not desired and not desirable. The smaller 
community can frequently do better for itself 
in many respects than the enlarged city would 
do for the district. It is true that Pullman seems 
to be an example to the contrary but I am in- 
clined to think that this is true because of the 
mistaken character of Pullman originally, a 
character that is not typical of other suburban 
boroughs and towns; hence its example is mis- 
leading. 

If the metropolitan needs of the community 
referred to are met by a metropolitan scheme of 
organization, local matters can be left to local 
authority. I believe that it is only through met- 
ropolitan planning that metropolitan needs can be 
met and consolidation and annexation postponed. 
If Boston had not conceived the idea of its 
Metropolitan Sewer Commission, its Metropoli- 
tan Water Commission, its Metropolitan Park 
Commission, the thirty-eight communities with- 
in the metropolitan area would by this time have 
been compelled to come under one city govern- 
ment. 

By “metropolitan planning needs” I refer, for 
instance, to the sewer system, the sewage dis- 
posal system, the water system, the main high- 
way system, the park system, and other com- 
munity needs upon which joint action could ad- 
vantageously be secured. 


LANNING FOR METROPOLITAN 
NEEDS. BY ANDREW WRIGHT 
CRAWFORD, PuHivapELPHIA Bar. 
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The sewer systems of certain political units 
adjacent to Philadelphia naturally drain into its 
sewer system. There should be one sewage dis- 
posal plant for these political units. If they had 
some method by which the cost of a single 
plant could be divided among them, I am sure 
they would all co-operate readily, but as yet there 
is no such provision. 

Thoroughfares should be continuous. A man 
wants to go from one point to another regard- 
less of whether he crosses one or five or twenty- 
five governmental units; it makes no difference 
to him in his immediate work, nor to the com- 


munity. What is wanted are direct thorough- 
fares. 

The water system naturally should be one 
system. 


The park system should likewise be one. 
While it is desirable to preserve for park pur- 
poses the beautiful valleys near Philadelphia, 
the desirability is increased five-fold if they 
are to constitute one continuous park connec- 
tion for several governmental units. 

There is need of planning for the metropoli- 
tan area, an area of twenty or twenty-five miles 
radius. The same need has been felt in other 
cities. For example, Boston has created three 
metropolitan commissions, for water, sewage and 
parks, and a preliminary commission on high- 
ways. Pittsburgh feels the need, and Mayor 
Magee urges the metropolitan district idea for 
Pittsburgh. 

This recognition is not confined to the United 
States. An article by the city engineer of Liv- 
erpool, complains of the fact that the local 
boards outside of Liverpool do not co-operate 
as they should to put through metropolitan 
schemes, and he points out the difficulties. At 
the Conference on Destitution which met some 
months ago in London, Charles C. Reade, edi- 
tor of the New Zealand Graphic and a dele- 
gate from Australia, declared: 


“There is a conspicuous and characteristic 
problem before, not only Sydney, but all the 
Australasian cities, and that is the proper con- 
trol and direction of their suburban areas. It 
is somewhat remarkable that whilst the central 
areas have been consciously planned and _ laid 
out on a scale far superior to many older Eng- 
lish cities, whilst the concrete example of civic 
orderliness is before them, the suburbs have been 
permitted to grow in haphazard fashion. This 
is well illustrated by the case of Auckland, a 
conspicuous example of what rapid development, 
land speculation, and municipal failure to con- 
trol the growth is producing in the newer subur- 
ban districts of Australasian cities. The funda- 
mental difficulty which faces them all is the ex- 
istence of numerous local bodies within the 
metropolitan area. In Auckland, for instance, 
there are sixteen, Adelaide has nineteen, Mel- 
bourne twenty-two, and Sydney no less than 
forty-two. The confines of these cities are fre- 
quently in the hands of bodies that correspond 
in character to the English urban district coun- 
cils. There is no cohesion or comprehensive 
system for seeing that new roads or ‘estates’ 
are so planned as to fit into and become an in- 
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tegral part in the design of the cities as a outskirts as against homes in the city are as fol- 


whole.” 

The question is one that affects every metro- 
politan city in the world. The efforts to grap- 
ple with it in Pennsylvania were initiated in 
Philadelphia, where there was recently held a 
Suburban Planning Conference to which repre- 
sentatives of the 132 governmental units within 
25 miles of Philadelphia were invited. As a 
result, a bill has been passed by the Pennsy]l- 
vania Legislature creating suburban metropoli- 
tan districts embracing areas of twenty-five miles 
radius beyond the limits of cities of the first 
class—Philadelphia being the only one. The 
measure provides for the creation of a commis- 
sion, which shall plan for the metropolitan 
needs of the district, and shall-formulate plans 
covering any particular need brought to its at- 
tention by any one of the governmental units 
embraced in the district. Reports with recom- 
mendations are to be submitted by the commis- 
sion each year to each of the governmental 
units. These are to be followed in so far as each 
such unit shall decide. The expense of planning, 
divided among 132 governmental units in pro- 
portion to their population will not be serious for 
any one of them. This metropolitan planning 
measure follows a law enacted two years ago 
creating city planning commissions in cities of 
the second class. All plotting of land in such a 
city and within three miles beyond its limits 
must be approved by the commission, which also 
has power to make recommendations concerning 
the laying out and development of land in this 
area. 

Good plans, brought forward by a responsible 
body and published broadcast so that people 


know them, do get carried out. What further . 


legislation may be necessary in the future we 
can not now predict, but I believe that the in- 
herent power merely to plan will be of great 
benefit to these metropolitan areas. 


ACTORY, -AND~ HOMES  BYs JOHN 
/ NOLEN, LanpscapE ARCHITECT, CaAm- 
BRIDGE, Mass. 

THE BEST sites in which to secure factory 
efficiency are those which afford cheap land in 
large unbroken blocks—this means lower invest- 
ment and a ground floor system of factory con- 
struction which permits of well lighted, ventilated 
and supervised work rooms; freight facilities; 
and advantages in obtaining and holding employes 
who are well housed at low rates in a good en- 
vironment. Such locations can best be found or 
provided on the outskirts of a city. 


The more important advantages that would 
seem to be assured to workmen’s homes in the 


1Mr. Nolen’s contribution is a port of a paper he read 
at the last annual conference of the National Housing 
Association. 

Though working entirely independently, with a dif- 
ferent approach to the problems and in some respects 
a very different point of view, Mr. Nolen in his paper 
gives expression to views and _ conclusions strikingly 
similar to many of those in Mr. Taylor’s articles. 


lows: 


(a) The first and most important is the 
opportunity for relatively cheap land. It 
is seldom that a workman can afford a home 
(house and land) valued higher than $2,000 
or $3,000. This would mean a rent equiva- 
lent, perhaps, of from $15 to $25 a month or 
from $180 to $300 a year, and would require 
probably an income of from $750 to $1,200 a 
year. On this assumption, the workmen un- 
der consideration could scarcely afford to 
own or occupy land valued at more than 
from $400 to $600. In the outskirts it would 
be often possible for this sum to obtain a 
tenth or an eighth, or even a larger portion 
of an acre, which would make possible the 
construction of a satisfactory detached or 
semi-detached single family home with a 
garden large enough for pleasure and for 
profitable cultivation. In the central tene- 
ment section of a city this sum invested in 
land would probably not command more than 
one-eightieth of an acre. 


(b) In the outskirts a workman would 
have the advantage of being near (and yet 
it should not be too near) his work and the 
incidental saving of time and carfare. This 
might amount in a year to as much as $30, 
equivalent to 5 per cent interest on $600, just 
about enough, in fact, to cover the value of 
his land. Proximity to work in many cases 
would also permit the workman to return to 
his home for a hot midday meal or to have 
such a meal brought to him by some member 
of his family, a decided advantage from the | 
point of view of health, pleasure and family 
life. 


(c) A home in the outskirts would place 
a workman close to the open, rural country 
and to the city’s outlying larger parks, a 
situation particularly advantageous for the 
health, education and recreation of his wife 
and children. 


(d) In order that a home in the outskirts 
may be acceptable to the average workman, 
two additional advantages are virtually indis- 
pensable. First, there should be certain lo- 
cal utilities and facilities, such as pure water, 
sewers, gas, electricity, well-paved streets 
and sidewalks, local stores, schools, play- 
grounds and parks; lodges, churches, saloons 
(or some satisfactory substitute); cheap 
theaters, refreshment gardens, social centers, 
etc. The workman, if he is to live happily in 
the outskirts, with proper use of leisure time, 
needs a well-planned and well-developed lo- 
cal community, a place that has the attrac- 
tions of the regulated model factory village 
or so-called “garden suburb” or “garden 
city.” The successful establishment of such 
a community requires democratic co-opera- 
tion, town planning, and, to some extent, 
numbers. The costs of public utilities and 
private convenience are heavy for a popula- 

(Continued on page 364.) 
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THE I. W. W., AN OUTLAW ORGANIZATION 


. An outlaw is “a person excluded from the benefit of the law 
or deprived of its protection.”,—BLACKSTOND. 


JOHN A. FITCH 


QUAL protection of the laws is one of the 
guaranties of the federal constitution. 
No one may be deprived of life, liberty 
or property without due process of law. “Equal- 
ity before the law” is a much quoted phrase sup- 
posed to sum up American principles and prac- 
tice. Is there a provision anywhere in our char- 
ter law allowing the police to suspend these rules 
in the case of “agitators,” “disturbers” or 
“anarchists”? Are there people in America 
whose beliefs and manner of living are so re- 
pugnant to popular ideals that they may be said 
to have no rights that any good citizen is bound 
to respect? é 

If it is generally believed that a negative an- 
swer may unhesitatingly be given to these ques- 
tion it is pertinent to consider a little recent his- 
tory concerning that new and revolutionary labor 
organization, the Industrial Workers of the 
World. 

Against this body are arrayed the forces of 
present-day society. It is denounced by the press, 
thundered against by the pulpit and anathema- 
tized by the spokesmen of the business world. 

There is an opposition that thinks it sees in 
the philosophy underlying the movement not con- 
structive change, but chaos and ruin, and so re- 
sists the organization’s advance. But this resist- 
ance is by legitimate means; for if these people 
see peril in this new philosophy, they believe 
there is greater peril in setting aside the law to 
suit the convenience of those in authority. 

There is another opposition—and today it seems 
to be the larger and stronger—that regards the 
I. W. W. as a peril that must be resisted to the 
end. But this element, partly through ignorance, 
partly through the excitement of fear and partly 
through a consciousness of illegitimately ac- 
quired possessions, is willing that the organization 
be repressed even illegally and with flagrant 
disregard of the constitutional rights of in- 
dividuals. 

Something over a year ago I. W. W. agitators 
in San Diego persisted in speaking on a street 
corner where the police had said they must not 
speak. From that action alone grew vigilance 
committees of citizens, who, in defiance of law 
and of inviolable rights of individuals, masked 
themselves and kidnapped the disturbers, rushed 
them out into the desert, ill treated and tortured 
them and warned the survivors never to return. 

During the Lawrence strike the police arrested 
two of the most effective strike leaders on a 
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charge of murder that was proved baseless, 
while a soldier who stabbed a youth to death 
with his bayonet was never asked to make formal 
explanation of the circumstances of the deed. 
Without authority, the police endeavored to pre- 
vent strikers from sending their children out 
of town to be cared for and fed. Transcend- 
ing all this, prominent citizens planted dynamite 
in the houses of the strikers where it was later 
conveniently “found,” and thus the impression 
fostered that they intended to use it as a strike 
weapon. 

The strike of textile workers at Little Falls, 
N. Y., conducted by the I. W. W. was marked 
by police aggression. There was considerable 
violence during the three months’ tie-up and 
the strikers were guilty of a share of it. 
But on the part of the police, there was vio- 
lation of constitutional rights. The right of free 
speech was interfered with, and acts of incredi- 
ble violence were charged against the officers of 
the law. They interfered with strangers on the 
street, they locked union organizers in a con- 
demned jail with no charges against them, they 
raided the strikers’ headquarters and confiscated 
private property and they assaulted strikers at 
night, returning from their meetings. As a final 
evidence of their desire to put obstacles in the 
strikers’ way they even tried to close up the soup 
kitchen where hungry men were being fed. 

Now it is Paterson, N. J., that is in a turmoil 
over the I. W. W. The strike that has tied up 
the entire silk industry there has been on since 
February 25. It cannot be without cause that 
working people numbering tens of thousands con- 
tinue on strike, their incomes absolutely cut off, 
for a period of three months. Yet there is very 
little talk in Paterson today, outside the ranks of 
the strikers, about the grievances, real or imag- 
ined, of the silk workers. In the offices, stores 
and cafés, in the meetings of the ministerial asso- 
ciation, in the Charity Organization Society, in 
most of the papers and at the firesides of the 
more comfortable citizens, there is but one topic 
of conversation—the I. W. W. 

There is a special reason for the feeling pre- 
vailing in Paterson. Justly or unjustly, Paterson 
has long been noted as the home of anarchists. In 
remote corners of the continent this report has 
found its way where nothing else about this New 
Jersey city is known. The citizens of Paterson 
know that there is ordinarily as little disorder in 
their town as in any other of its size. They know 
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THREE OF THE I. W. W. 
From left to right the three are Carlo Tresca, Elizabeth Gurley Flynn and William D. Haywood 


that, besides this, it is an unusually attractive 
place in which to live, with its comfortable houses. 
wide lawns and broad streets lined with trees. 
It has been said that there are no slums in 
Paterson, and while this may not be exactly true, 
confortable and sanitary housing conditions 
seem to be more general than is the rule among 
industrial cities. 

It is but natural that there should be resent- 
ment at the popular misconceptions regarding 
Paterson—misconceptions based as much upon 
ignorance of what anarchy is as upon lack of 
familiarity with the town itself. Perhaps it is 
also natural that this should have led to an un- 
usually violent reaction against the I. W. W. 
when the revolutionary leaders of that organi- 
zation appeared in Paterson. But, after all, the 
sentiment there differs only in degree, if at all, 
from that existing in every other place where 
there have been I. W. W. strikes. 

“The I. W. W. must go” is the sentiment that 
has prevailed at every council of disinterested 
citizens anxious to aid in ending the strike. On 
April 9 a great meeting was held in Paterson 
called by the Board of Aldermen to discuss the 
strike. The clergy of Paterson were there. They 
had been holding meetings for several weeks— 
Jews, Catholics and Protestants, all together— 
trying to find a reasonable basis for a settle- 
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LEADERS AT PATERSON 


ment. I do not recall having observed in any 
other city such active and united interest in social 


‘and industrial matters, on the part of the clergy. 


They came to this meeting with some resolutions. 
The first of these put the ministers on record as 
having sympathy for the unfortunate and as 
favoring justice for all men. The second de- 
clared that “any strike is foredoomed to failure 
if led by men who proclaim the doctrine of sa- 
botage, lawlessness and the dissolution of so- 
ciety.” Later the chairman of the committee of 
ministers said to the audience, made up prin- 
cipally of striking silk workers: “Gentlemen, I 
wish to inform you that one of the things which 
the clergy do not approve of is the leadership 
of the working people by anyone except the silk 
workers of Paterson.” 


The manufacturers were represented at this 
meeting by one of their number who read a state- 
ment embodying the views of the manufacturers’ 
associations. The statement read as follows: 


“First: We have at all times declined to 
meet any committee of employes represent- 
ing strikers as a body, knowing, as we do, 
that they are completely dominated by the 
Hee Nous KG 


“Seconp: On the other hand, individually, 
we have always been and are still willing to 
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meet our own employes, who are independ- 
ent of the I. W. W., to discuss any griev- 
ances they may have.” 


Among the professional people and the well- 
to-do’ in Paterson the feeling is quite general 
that the strikers may reasonably be expected to 
repudiate Haywood and the other leaders be- 
fore any negotiation looking to a settlement can 
be entered into by the employers. In talking with 
some of the business and prefessional people, I 
have been much interested when some said saat 
the “outside agitators” had no right to come to 
Paterson, and others, upon what authority I do 
not know, that some of the I. W. W. leaders are 
persons of unconventional morals and that for 
that reason the strikers should repudiate them. 

In spite of these statements, it is clear 
that the reason for the opposition is not that 
the leaders are from out of town, for the very 
people who oppose them on that ground welcomed 
the representatives of the American Federation 
of Labor who came from Massachusetts to or- 
ganize a “respectable” union. Nor is the opposi- 
tion due to any belief, however sincere, that the 
leaders are immoral, for I found none who made 
this charge who would say that all of the several 
hundred employers affected, none of whom are 
being asked to leave town, are men whose private 
lives are above criticism. 

So these reasons are evidently not the real 
basis of the opposition. Rather, as a prominent 
Paterson clergyman said, “the crux of the mat- 
ter is the I. W. W.” 

What has impressed me more than anything 
else is the attitude of the so-called “best 
people.” They find it difficult to talk calmly 
about the I. W. W. More than once I have 
had Patersonians, wearing immaculate linen and 
irreproachable clothing, men who pride them- 
selves on preserving the amenities, shouting at 
me, red-faced and gesticulating, their denuncia- 
tions of Haywood and his fellows. 

“These people never should have been permit- 
ted to come here at all,” said one; “but having 
come they should be driven out. It is to the dis- 
grace of Paterson that they have been allowed to 
remain.” 

A prominent business man with whom I talked 
told me with a calmness that carried conviction 
what he thought was the temper of the citizens 
of Paterson. He said: 


“There is a feeling that the police have made 
mistakes and those mistakes are regretted, but 
there would nevertheless be no hesitancy about 
supporting the police in any action they might 
choose to take looking to a curtailing of the pow- 
er and influence of the I. W. W. If the police 
had gone to the station the day the agitators 
first arrived, put them back on the train and 
compelled them to leave, or if they had by any 
other method deported them from this commun- 
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ity they would have received general approbation 
and support.” 

“But,” I ventured, “it would not be lawful for 
the police to take such action.” 

“No,” he replied, “it wouldn’t.” 

“It would generally be considered very danger- 
ous to set aside some other law in that way—say 
the laws protecting property rights,” I suggest- 
ed. 

“Tt would be,” was his answer. 

“Then it makes a difference on which foot the 
shoe is.” 

“That’s just what it does,” said he, “a big dif- 
ference.” 

So there you have it. Paterson, like every 
other place where the I. W. W. has appeared, de- 
nounces the leaders of this new organization as 
preachers of violence, lawlessness and anarchy; 
and then proposes that methods frankly violent, 
lawless and anarchistic be used against them. I 
use the word “proposes” advisedly. It has gone 
beyond mere generalization and has reached the 
stage of concrete proposal. 

At a meeting of citizens who had formed 
themselves into a voluntary conciliation board, 
one of the members was quoted as saying 
that at Akron, Ohio, recently a committee of 
citizens had “driven the anarchistic horde” out of 
town, and that the example thus set should be 
followed in Paterson. “The sooner they are got- 
ten out the better,” said this conciliator. If this 
were not done, he declared that the city would 
have to go out of business. “But if we have to 
go down and out, let us go down fighting.” 

A leading afternoon paper published in Pater- 
son has openly and repeatedly with display edi- 
torials on its front page urged the formation of 
vigilance committees to drive out the agitators. 
It sent an inquiry to San Diego to learn in de- 
tail the methods employed there. It published 
the reply, which, however, omitted some of the 
facts and urged that the example be followed in 
Paterson. ' 

“Los Angeles, Akron, Denver, Ottawa and 
other cities kicked the I. W. W. out of town in 
skort order,” said this paper one day, adding sig- 
nificantly, “What is Paterson doing to discourage 
this revolutionary horde?” Another time, refer- 
ring to Haywood, this appeal was featured at 
the end of a front page editorial: 


“Akron, Ohio, could not find a law to banish 
this dangerous revolutionist and his cohorts, but 
a citizens’ committee of 1,000 men did the trick 
in short order. Can Akron, Ohio, accomplish 
something that Paterson, N. J., cannot duplicate? 
The Paterson Press dislikes to believe it. 
time wl tell.” 


Perhaps the most plainly worded suggestion 
that has been made was contained in a letter 
signed “Civil War Veteran” which. was. published 


But' 
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the 
The writer said: 


on the front page of 
March 29. 


Paterson Press on 


“Things have got into such a state that it is 
high time for some one to wake up and do some- 
thing, and if we are to have new cemeteries, 
that they be filled with just such people as 
those who are now making the disturbance— the 
first graves to be filled with Haywood and his 
crowd. Why are such people permitted to re- 
Hiaasen, thescityt. - sya we Was ain tne Civil 
War and fought for what I thought was right 
and think I could still handle my musket and 
make it do duty against such a rabble as we are 
up against now, and I voice the sentiment of 
many of my comrades.” 


It is in such an atmosphere as this that the 
police of Paterson have lived during the last 
three months. THE Survey has had an account 
of the arrest of Haywood and Lessig on March 
30 and of their sentence in the Recorder’s Court 
to six months in jail on a charge of unlawful 
assemblage." On April 5 they were ordered re- 
leased by Justice Minturn of the Supreme Court 
of New Jersey. Justice Minturn declared that 
he was unable to discover from the testimony 
that any meeting had been held, still less an un- 
lawful one. He found that so far were the two 
men from violating any law or police regula- 
tion that at the very time of their arrest they 
were acting in scrupulous obedience to the 
orders of the chief of police himself. 

There have been during the strike more than 
1,000 arrests of strikers. Some of them have 
been given jail sentences on a charge of dis- 
orderly conduct and some have been held for a 
hearing before the grand jury on a charge of 
“unlawful assemblage.” And yet I have the 
word of the chief of police of Paterson that, 
considering numbers and duration, this is one 
of the most peaceful strikes on record. No 
silk worker desiring to return to work, the chief 
told me on May 22, has ever needed police pro- 
tection against the pickets, and there has not 
been a single case of assault on a “scab” by a 
striker that has come to the knowledge of the 
police. 

Quinlan, one of the strike leaders, has been 
convicted of inciting to riot. His conviction 
angered the strikers and increased their bitterness 
toward the police who were the chief witnesses. 
A few days afterward at a meeting in Turn Hall 
a sort of general riot was precipitated by the 
presence of a dozen plain clothes policemen and 
a stenographer who was taking down the 
speeches of the strike leaders. It was reported 
that the representatives of the law were sur- 
rounded and threatened with violence and that 
they prevented an attack only by drawing their 
revolvers. 

That night the Board of Police and Fire 
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Commissioners held a meeting and decided to 
order the closing of Turn and Helvetia Halls for 
meetings of strikers. This left the strikers 
without a meeting place in the city of Paterson. 
Since this order they have been walking to Hale- 
don, a borough just outside the city of Paterson, 
where they have freely expressed their opinions 
of the Paterson authorities. 

I asked-the mayor of Paterson under what law 
the halls had been closed to the strikers. He said 
that it was done “in the interests of decency 
and of the welfare of Paterson.” 

“But what legal justification for this action 
was there’? I asked. 

“The strikers gave all the justification neccs- 
sary,” said the mayor, “by their actions.” 

After that I asked the chief of police what 
particular law authorized the closing of the halls. 
“No law,” he answered at once. “We could 
close them if there had been a complaint that 
they are disorderly places, and there hasn’t been 
any complaint—yet. But we could have a com- 
plaint quick enough if we needed it.” 

The chief then explained to me that the strik- 
ers would not be permitted to meet in any hall in 
Paterson, but that they could meet outdoors on 
private property if they could get the consent of 
the owners. 

One further event throws light on the temper 
of the citizens of Passaic County. On May 22 
Justice Minturn of the Supreme Court of New 
Jersey signed an order requiring the drawing of 
a jury from outside the county to hear the cases 
of the indicted strike leaders. Of these, Quin- 


jan, the only one who has so far faced a Pas- 


saic County jury, has been convicted. Justice 
Minturn gives as a reason for the order his op- 
inion that “a fair and impartial trial of the said 
defendants cannot at this time be had before a 
jury of the said county of Passaic.” 

There must be grave reasons behind all this 
hostility to a labor organization. It would not 
mean so much if only the police authorities were 
willing to set aside the law during a strike— 
they have both custom and distinguished pre- 
cedent to guide them. It would not mean so 
much if only a few hot-headed private citizens 
should be advocating violent measures. But it 
does mean a good deal when a particular organi- 
zation is met by a lawless opposition wherever it 
appears, whether in the conservative East or the 
radical West; and when opposition of that char- 
acter apparently has the support of a majority 
of the “best citizens,” it shows that, whether 
correctly or not, there is a general feeling that 
this organization is a menace to society. 

Without making any attempt at a logical an- 
alysis of industrialist philosophy, I will mention 
the things that seem to me to account for this 
tooth-and-nail resistance. These are, first, the 
understanding that the I. W. W. proposes to dis- 
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possess the owners of property; second, sabotage, 
and third, anti-patriotism. The general feeling 
on these questions is intensified by untruthful 
Statements in newspapers and by the acts of the 
I. W. W. leaders themselves, to the average per- 
son bewildering and well-nigh unaccountable. 
What is to be expected when a labor leader 
tells his followers that they are the rightful 
owners of the mills and factories, and that they 
must get possession by striking and striking 
again, using the gain in wages and conditions 
secured each time as a sort of base of supplies for 
the next conflict and keeping ever on, with the 
sole end in view of weakening the employer and 
so driving him out of business? How can an em- 
ployer sit down and dicker with a union that re- 
fuses to sign a contract because it wishes to be 
free to attack again at any time—a union that is 
confessedly striking not so much to get improved 
conditions as to batter at the defenses of the em- 
ployer in order to hasten the day of his downfall 
and dispossession ? 
Suppose the fleet of a foreign power should 
appear off the American coast and the admiral 
should dispatch a message to the President de- 
_manding that Porto Rico be immediately ceded 
to his government. Suppose the message should 
say that if the request were denied the fleet 
would begin at once to shell the cities along the 
coast, but that, on the other hand, if it were 
granted the fleet would retire to Porto Rico, 
equip it as a naval base and later, with the ad- 
vantage thus secured, with better ships and bet- 
ter equipment, would return with the fleet and 
shell the coast cities anyhow, as the beginning of 
a campaign to overrun and subjugate the coun- 
try. Even the extremest advocates of peace 
would agree that there could hardly be any an- 
swer but war. Business men have told me 
that such a supposition as this seems to them 
an exact analogy to the attitude of the I. W. W. 
Sabotage apparently means anything that the 
user of the word wishes. It means the “with- 
drawal of efficiency,’ one of the industrialists 
told me. If a strike should be lost the workers 
go back to their machines but do not work as 
efficiently as before. This is one way of putting 
it. In France, where the term originated, it has 
been defined negatively. It does not mean injury 
to human beings—which leaves a rather wide 
field for what it may mean. One speaker at 
Paterson has given the strikers definite instruc- 
tions on how to spoil machinery and goods with- 
out getting caught. Another speaker with fine 
scorn said “The manufacturer puts other materi- 
al than silk into his goods, he sizes it and he 
weights it and sells to you for silk material that 
will fall to pieces in six months hanging in your 
closet. But that is not sabotage. He adulterates 
your food and poisons the babies’ milk and thai 
is not sabotage. That is business.” 
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The inference was that if the one is tolerated 
and possibly approved by the public the other 
is equally justifiable. But the public will not 
permanently tolerate adulterated goods. The 
making of them is an assault upon the health 
and well being of the race. So is sabotage if 
it means an unsatisfactory and dishonest article 
as the output of the factories. The one does not 
justify the other and beth are moral as well as 
economic blunders when they are not crimes. It 
is not strange that there has been bitter opposi- 
tion to the advocacy of sabotage which in its 
essential dishonesty would, if widely accepted or 
practiced, tend to undermine the morals of the 
race. 

To this the industrialists will answer that in a 
capitalistic society there can be neither honesty 
nor morals worthy of the name. This sort of 
consistency will be of little solace to the indus- 
trialist when his baby is run down by an auto- 
mobile equipped with sabotist brakes which con- 
sequently fail to work, when the train carrying 
his wife plunges through a bridge erected by 
sabotists or when a flood, breaking through a sa- 
botist built dam, sweeps away his home. Mind 
you, the industrialists have never taught such 
practices as this suggests. They mean no injury 
to human beings. But they can not tell where 
their teaching will lead. If you teach a boy to 
steal it is idle to say that you never intended 
him to steal anything very valuable. 

Anti-patriotism is the negative side of a posi- 
tive philosophy—world-wide brotherhood. Poets 
of all ages have dreamed of that. The I. W. W. 
make enemies by turning to the negative side and 
attacking the government and the flag. Those 
things that the flag stands for seem to be forgot- 
ten by both sides. Controversy rages, not over 
principles but over a piece of bunting. Doughty 
sheriffs are horror-struck at the sight of a piece 
of red-colored cloth. Certain papers, with 
shudderings terrible to contemplate refer to the 
Socialist emblem as “the red flag of anarchy.” 
Paterson police officials would not allow a red 
flag to be borne in the May Day parade. Penn- 
sylvania has passed a law forbidding the carrying 
of a red flag on such occasions. 

It is with equal acumen that the industrialists 
denounce the “flag of our fathers.” 

While all of these facts are important, some 
of the most irritating and inflaming acts are in- 
dividual and unauthorized and this reveals the 
strangely contradictory character of the move- 
ment, Socialistic in its aim but in its methods in- 
dividualistic to an incredible degree . 

In the parade of the I. W. W. at Lawrence 
there was one banner reading “No God, No Mas- 
ter.” There is no record that such a banner has 
ever been displayed by a representative of the 
organization at any other time. It is said that in 
this case the leaders did not know of the banner 
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until afterward. It was carried by a delegation 
from a near-by town. It was not.an official 
statement of principle of the organization. The 
fact that the banner did appear, however, has 
been seized upon by the opponents of the move- 
ment as proof of its atheistic philosophy. It will 
be years before the organization may be able to 
rid itself of the reputation thus earned. It may 
never do so, in fact, because individual members 
will probably repeat the sentiment in one form or 
another, for the simple reason that it shocks the 
public if for nothing else. 

It is because of the irresponsibility of some of 
those who speak, apparently with the official 
sanction of the organization, that it is difficult 
to feel assurance regarding the exact nature of 
I. W. W. policies. 

At Little Falls a man described as a “wander- 
ing hobo” appeared in town and wanted to speak. 
He knew nothing of the textile industry nor of 
Little Falls, but he predicted that the river would 
“run red with blood’ before the strikers went 
back to work. This utterance by a man unknown 
to everyone connected with the strike created 
more sentiment against the strikers than any 
other one thing. ‘At Paterson a speech made by 
a Negro, totally unconnected with the strike or 
the I. W. W., has stirred’ more ill feeling than 
many a one by the regular organizers. ; 

This irresponsibility has nevertheless manifest- 
ed itself in the Paterson strike and elsewhere in 
the utterances of the organizers themselves. It is 
doubtful whether anything has created greater 
hostility. at Paterson than the tempestuous dec- 
larations by some of the regular’ speakers of 
what they intend to’ do to . Paterson and the 
country—plans, for the most part,’ which are 
wholly beyond ‘their power to accomplish.’ Dif- 
ferent speakers have been reported ‘as declaring 
that they» will make of Paterson “a’ howling 
wilderness ;” that they will call a general’ strike of 
all the workers of Paterson; and that they will 
call a general strike of all the workers of the 
United States. One speaker is reported as saying 
that “the I. W. W. had its hands on Pater‘son’s 
throat,” and that it would squeeze the throat 
until an eight-hour day and an advance in wages 
were secured. No corporation, however grasp- 
ing, has ever thought it politic to gloat pub- 
licly. over having its hands on the throat of a 
community. The public is in a mood to loosen 
the corporation grip; the suggestion that the 
fingers of labor be substituted for those of capital 
is not calculated to elicit popular acclaim. 

It would be possible to give many other inci- 
dents that have amassed opposition to. this labor 
organization, an opposition fed by honest repu- 
diation.. of I. W. W. principles and by fear, ig- 
norant fear and guilty fear.. To my mind, how- 
ever, 'this revolutionary propaganda isnot so 
much to be-feared as the arrant stupidity of the 
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opposition. If the former is to be feared at all 
it is because of the assistance of the latter. 
There.are only two kinds of people to whom 
revolution may be preached effectively: those 
laboring under strong emotional excitement and 
those who are or think they are bitterly wronged. 
The former condition exists during a strike, and 
if a just settlement is made ends with it. The 
latter need not exist. But if it does exist and 
those who hold in contempt a flag that floats 
over injustice, find an eager following—who is 
most to blame, those who sow the seeds of revo- 
lution or those who have first prepared and fer- 
tilized the soil? 

A sense of wrong, however, is not sufficient 
to account for the I. W. W. It is a sense of 
wrong that has fostered all union movements. 
If there were no grievances to be adjusted, the 
appeal and necessity of organization would not 
be strong. Two compelling factors stand out as 
the explanation of the I. W. W.: the indiffer- 
ence to the needs of unskilled workers that has 
characterized “old line” unionism and the trend 
in industrial management. In the constitutions of 
many of the older unions are clauses preventing 
the admission of unskilled workers. This has 
left adrift a vast substratum of unskilled, 
poorly paid and unorganized workers for whom 
the American Federation of Labor has succeeded 
in doing little. To these the militant I. W. W. 
comes as an‘agency of hope. Truly they have 

“nothing to ‘lose but their chains” and there is 
“a world to gain.” 

The development of industry is increasing the 
Often a machine takes 
the place of a hundred skilled men. Generally, in 
the United States with its rapidly increasing popu- 
lation, those displaced find new jobs in the same 
industry, but the new positions require less skill. 
Their old jobs are gone forever. So the in- 
dustry leaps forward—profits increase, prices 
come down But labor is ‘no better off than 
before. In fifty years, for example, the aver- 
age production of pig iron per furnace has 
increased well-nigh 1,000 per cent. The price 
of steel rails in the same time has decreas d 
as much as 80 per cent. Both manufacturer and 
consumer have derived great benefit from the 
industrial changes that have made this possible, 
but labor has remained in about the same rela- 
tive position. While physical conditions are 
immeasurably better than they used to be, wages 
have not increased with the advancement of the 


industry. - 
Everywhere, practically, the workers have 
found that their problem is the same.’ Legitimate 


business methods cause managers to strain every 
nerve to find the machinery of production that 
will reap the largest profits. Thus it is that the 
modern trust has been developed against the 
strength of which the old craft unions, working 
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singly instead of with a united front, have found 
it difficult to contend. A demand for a raise in 
wages interferes with this highly systematized 
industrial profit machine. A movement for 
shorter hours may curtail its output. Workmen 
begin to organize. “You can’t organize,’ says 
the manager. “I won’t have any interference 
with my business.” 

It is not so strange, after all the rebuffs, af- 
ter all the assurances that an improvement in 
conditions is contrary to the interests of those 
who own the machine, that some workmen 
should begin to say “There’s only one way out of 
this conflict between us and: the owners: we'll 
own: the machine’ ourselves and run it for our 
own benefit.” There you have the I.)W. W. 
doctrine of expropriation. 

Out of the same struggle are evolved the other 
doctrines. It is not alone against the I. W. W. 
that the employers have set their faces. Union- 
ism, organization; under whatever name, is op- 
posed whether its aims be’ “reasonable” or “revo- 
lutionary,”’ because it “interferes with business.” 

The employer who denies the right to organize 
always _ offers an alternative—there is the right 
to ‘quit. But employés’as a class cannot quit. 
They know: how to do only one. thing. They have 
a little skill in one industry. They cannot, as 
heads of. families, begin again.as laborers in an- 
other industry with only a. hope: before them, 
which may never be realized, of finding there 
a better chance. Such a: situation makes them 
think of new weapons. Every strike lost and 


every union movement sternly repressed is the: 


father of sinister thoughts. Finally comes the 
idea, now given definite form for the first time 
by the. industrialists: “Are you, beaten? Is the 
strike lost? All right, go back and. strike while 
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DEMAND FOR AN 
BIGHT HOUR DAY 


at work. If the boss pays low wages, give poor 
work; if he makes you work ten hours, don’t 
do over eight hours’ work in the ten; if he won’t 
adjust your grievances, put emery dust in the oil 
cups, spill acid that will eat the goods into the - 
packing cases, send goods meant for Springfield, 
Ill., to Springfield, Mass. Let the boss know he’s 
caught a Tartar.” There you have sabotage. 

This digression may help to explain why the 
I. W. W. is in Paterson. The employers have 
opposed the conservative American Federation 
of Labor just as now they oppose the I. W. W. 
“We could not get our grievances adjusted 
before this strike,’ a weaver told me; “If you 
made a kick to the boss about anything it put 
you under suspicion, and it wouldn’t be long be- 
fore they would find an excuse to let you go. 
If you. were dissatisfied about anything,’ they 
‘seemed to think that made a union man of.'you.” 
The employers, if pinned down, admit that they- 
are Opposed to unionism as such, and: not to the. 
I. W., w. alone. But the I. W. “W! with: its«: 
strange doctrines has put into the hands of the |: 
employers a weapon that they are not slow to. : 
use. By keeping these doctrines to the fore, and : 
by charging them: with many others that Hay-'« 
wood never has dreamed of, they have lined: up's: 
the clergy and the professional and business men *:; 
almost solidly in opposition to the medium ib ae 
which the strike has expressed itself, which, n 
effect, means the strike itself. Awl ia 

But the opposition to unionism does not ex- 
plain fully why the strike is under the auspices):::: 
of the I. W.. W..' I have been more interested: 
in that than in any other phase of the -strikew:: 
Why did these workers so’ suddenly turn. fronri:'i 
no union at. all. to’ the most revolutionary onev57 
in the land? .;Why:are there. 10,000. strikers si 
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carrying I. W. W. cards where there was, before 
the strike, only a handful? I could not believe 
that they had, over night, grasped and accepted 
the principles of industrialism. Therefore I talk- 
ed with strikers whenever I could, not with the 
leaders—though I have talked with them—but 


with the “man in the street” of the strike. I have - 


mingled with them when they have been gathered, 
thousands strong, and talked with any man with 
whom I rubbed elbows in the.crowd. “What are 
you striking for?” I ask them, and they answer 
“More money and shorter hours.” 

“Would you be satisfied if you got a fair 
wage?” 

“Oh, sure, we'd be satisfied.” 

“Don’t you think you ought to own the mills 
and drive the boss out?” 

“No, no, boss all right, if he only pay a little 
more.” 

That does not sound like industrialism. And 
those people were not all trying to fool me. Some 
of them were. I talked with one or two who 
assured me with a little too much fervor that 
they didn’t believe in sabotage, that their very 
souls abhorred it, and so on. I could imagine 
them chuckling to themselves: “Now he'll go 
and put it in his paper that we are a safe and 
reasonable union.” But many of them told me 
what they thought too simply for me to feel that 
it was all a hoax. I believe that most of them 
neither understand nor have accepted the I. W. 
W. Rather, the organizers came when the time 
was ripe. Had John Golden of the United Tex- 
tile Workers, instead of Quinlan and Miss Flynn, 
come to Paterson on February 25, undoubtedly 
he could have organized the workers in his union. 

But the United Textile Workers, with its 
quarter century of history, with its reputation 
for being reasonable, with the immense prestige 
and power of the American Federation of Labor 
behind it, did not come. Instead came Haywood, 
Elizabeth Flynn, Quinlan, Tresca—empty handed, 
with neither money nor credit nor with the 
prestige of a 2,000,000 membership, but willing 
to work and to go to jail. They have put into 
the 25,000 strikers a spirit that has made them 
stand together with a united determination for 
a period that must have tried the souls of the 
strongest. As this is written the strike is enter- 
ing its fourth month and the spirit is apparently 
as vigorous and determined as ever. 

As in Lawrence, the strike is managed by a 
committee, the members of which are elected 
from the different mills affected. Every decision 
of the committee is referred back to the rank 
and file for approval. It is by such democratic 
methods that every last worker is made to feel 
that he is an essential part of the strike. It is 
this feeling that sends them out by hundreds to 
parade in front of the mills in the early morning 
in mass picket formation so that those who go 
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into the mills to work must pass through a great 
crowd of workers who regard them as traitors 
to their own class. It is this spirit that makes 
them persist, in spite of hardship and wholesale’ 
arrests. More than a thousand, many of them 
young girls, have been arrested in the. last 
three months, largely for doing what is un- 
questioned in every other state in the Union. In 
spite of this and in spite of the suspension of 
constitutional rights they have made little or no 
reprisal. 

There is no question of greater import to- 
day than that of whether those charged with the 
enforcement of law may themselves break it at 
will. That question must be settled before we. 
are competent to deal with the I. W. W. When’ 
we have cleared our official skirts of anarchy and. 
lawlessness then may we look about to see whe-' 
ther there are among us private citizens who are 
advancing a propaganda that is opposed to what- 
ever is true and of good report. If we shall 
find that the I. W. W. movement is an enemy of 
all good we must oppose it. But “good citizens” 
who advocate mob action are not likely to instill 
in “agitators” respect for law. 

Somehow, in this connection I find myself re- 
verting persistently to a story in an old book of 
an incident that is said to have occurred 1,880 
years ago. According to the story, eleven prison- 
ers, illy dressed workmen, stood before a court 
to receive sentence. They ‘had been convicted 
of agitating on the streets and in public buildings, 
gathering together large mobs of people who in- 
terfered with traffic as they listened to the ex- 


position of wild theories. So little had the prison- 


ers respected the decrees of the court that the 
night before they had broken out of jail and had 
been found again that very morning haranguing 
a crowd and denouncing the social institutions 
of the day. 

While the judges were conferring as to the 
sentence, there appeared before them a great 
lawyer named Gamaliel, professor of jurispru- 
dence in the leading university and president of 
the bar association. Having secured permission 
to address the court, according to the quaint lan- 
guage of the old book, he spoke as follows: 


“Take heed to yourselves what ye intend to do 
as touching these men. For before these days 
rose up Theudas, boasting himself to be some- 
body; to whom a number of men, about 400, 
joined themselves: who was slain; and all, as 
many as obeyed him, were scattered and broughi 
to naught. After this man rose up Judas of 
Galilee, in the days of the taxing, and drew away 
much people after him; he also perished; and 
all, as many as obeyed him, were dispersed. And 
now, I say unto you, refrain from these men and 
let them alone; for if this counsel or this work 
be of men, it will come to naught. But if it 
be of God ye cannot overthrow it; lest haply ye 
be found even to fight against God.” 


June 7, 1913. 


The Voice of Reconstruction 


When a flood sweeps over a vast 
area, desolating the cities and towns 
which lie in its course, the appeal 
for assistance gets a unanimous re- 
sponse from the whole country. 


With all commercial and social 
order wiped out, an afflicted com- 
munity is unable to do for itself. It 
must draw upon the resources of 
the nation of which it is a part. 


In such an emergency, the tele- 
phone gives its greatest service 
when it carries the voice of distress 


to the outside world, and the voice 
of the outside world back to those 
suffering. 


At the most critical time, the near- 
est telephone connected and work- 
ing in the Bell System affords instant 
communication with distant places. 


And always the Bell System, with 
its extensive resources and reserve 
means, is able to restore its service 
promptly, and in facilitating the 
work of rebuilding, performs one 
of its highest civic functions. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System 


HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING 40 APVINTISE RS 
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tromof: tess than 10;000;-and° a poptlation of ~~” 


25,000 can meet them much better. 

Second, there should be some convenient 
-and inexpensive means of transportation that 
will give the workman and his family an op- 
portunity to mingle in the life of the city and 
to draw upon, occasionally at least, the best 


in music, art, and drama, common only to big © 


‘cities. Such a journey usually should not 
take more than a half hour’s time in electric 
car or train, nor cost more than a five or ten 
cent fare. 


This discussion is not theoretical. Its truth 
may be tested by reviewing typical examples of 
factories in built-up sections of American and 
European cities, and the effect of the location up- 
on the factories themselves. With these should 
be compared typical examples of factories on the 
outskirts of cities or in the open country. Then 
finally the same sort of comparison should be 
made of workmen’s -homes—those in central, 
closely built neighborhoods and those in outly- 
ing suburban, rural, or “‘industrial sections.” 
The comparison of both factories and homes 
should include tables showing costs for a period 
of years, and some attempt to gauge the rela- 
tive efficiency under each system. 

Nothing would contribute more to a good un- 
derstanding of this subject than an open-minded 
examination and study of existing industrial and 
housing conditions in the built-up sections of 
large cities and also in such places in this country 
as Pullman, Homestead, South Omaha, Chicago 
Heights, Flint, Erie, Oakley, Norwood, Gary, 
Corey; and in such places abroad as Essen; 
Hellerau, near Dresden; Thiers, France; Agneta 
Park, Holland; Serrieres, Switzerland; Port Sun- 
light, Bourneville, Hampstead, Huddersfield, 
Trafford Park, Manchester, and Letchworth, 
England. 

The general tentative conclusions. from this 
brief examination of the problem of the factory 
and the home are five: 

(1) That.new.factories for their own interest 
and in the interest of all concerned should locate 
in the outskirts of cities whenever practicable; 

(2) That existing factories in cities should be 
encouraged, as opportunity offers, to remove to 
the outskirts ; 

(3) That employers and employes should co- 
operate in a social and democratic way to create 
an attractive local community on the outskirts. of 
cities near factories, each doing their part to 
make the local’ community, healthful, convenient 
and satisfying ; 

(4) That the same co-operation should be di- 
rected toward:'securing also for employes and 
their families, by transportation facilities, some 
of the advantages and permanent attractions of 
city life; 

(5) That the choice for factory employes 
should not be sharply drawn between the city and 
the country. Both should. be. recognized as. de-,, 
sirable—the city for occasional inspiration and | 
diversion, and the more open country on the out- 
skirts of cities for the essentials of daily life. 


HE EMPLOYERS’ PART. BY FLAVEL 
~SHURTLEFF, Sacrrrary Nation ar Con- 
FERENCE ON City PLANNING. : 

3 


In spite of many lost opportunities .of 
producing in America well-planned industrial 
towns, we must continue to depend on the en- 
thusiastic co-operation of industrial managers 
and the considerable outlay of industrial capital 
for an experiment in city building which cares 
for the housing of people of small means. 

Other investors must count the cost of carry- 
ing out a plan; the cost of land and its develop- 
ment; the cost of superintendence; the cost of 
marketing the lots and of building and renting 
the houses. In the absence of philanthropic 
motives they will not be attracted by the ordi- 
nary rates of interest on their outlay in an un- 
dertaking which requires so much personal sup- 
ervision. Comfortable homes in attractive sur- 
roundings cannot be rented for $10.and $12 a 
month and show profit enough on the investment 
to attract ordinary investors. But industrial 
managers are not or should not be ordinary in- 
vestors. Up to a certain point, they do not have 
to count the cost of carrying out generous plans 
for improving the living conditions of their em- 
ployes. If such an investment yields an abund- 
ant supply of more efficient and more contented 
workers the return is ample. 

There are far-sighted employers with a per- 


-sonal interest in the welfare of their working 


people, who have done much for their comfort 
by providing more attractive homes and better 
opportunities for social relaxation. In many in- 
stances their efforts have been limited only by 
the size of the industry which will not permit the 
carrying out of ambitious plans. 

The message of the articles on Satellite Cities 
to directors of giant industries is too plain to 
be emphasized, but to smaller employers is of- 
fered the same opportunity through a kind of 
combination which is safe from prosecution un- 
der the Sherman Law. An agreement between 
several industries to locate in one place and to 
unite their resources under competent direction 
for the production of the best possible place to 
live and work in should enable smaller employers 
to'carry out their most ambitious plans. 

There are several precedents which prove 
such an agreement not entirely utopian. The re- 
moval of many of.the factories. of: Cincinnati to 
the suburbs of Oakley and Norwood is but one 
case in point.. This removal,’ however, merely 
furnished the onportunity. It provided the popu- 
lation for a possible model town. Either because 
the directors of the industries in Oakley and 


Norwood were not fully convinced of the advan- 


tages. of providing .an attractive place to live.in 
as well as to work\in, or for other reasons, the 
opportunity was not seized and people worked i in 
the suburbs and to a large extent lived in the 
slums. Complete -the. development at Norwood 
and Oakley by planning for the housing and 
, recreation of the small wage-earner, and even by 
‘importing a bit of the “bright light” attraction 
of Cincinnati, and the living conditions of the 
industrial worker will be revolutionized. 


June 7, 1913. 


—————— 
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‘A Hotel That Is Different’”’ 
Situated in the most beautiful old 
. village in New England. 


For people who want the best— 
at reasonable rates. 


Send your name and let us tell you 


about Greenfield and 
THE WELDON HOTEL 


HOWARD M. MOAT, Manager 


Greenfield, Mass. 


Baedeker’s 
Guides and 
Guide Books of 
N all kinds. Atlases. Maps..Auto- 
Nm mobile. Maps. Cable Codes. 

\ Other desirable requisites. 
\ S \ 
Ne 
N 


Lo 


BRENTANO’ 


sth Ave, and 27th S8t., _ New York. 


MOG 


EE 


MOUNTAIN .VIEW. HOUSE 


IN THE.ADIRONDACKS 
On LoveELY MOUNTAIN VIDW LAKE 


Splendid summer resort for those in search of 
health, rest or. recreation.,..Very..good. cuisine. and 
comfortable rooms. Boats, livery, telephone: —Bil- 
liards, tennis, boating»and- bathing are the principal 
amusements. Dancing hall. Five minutes walk only 
from the.depot. Illustrated booklet. 

Ne LAMOoTH® BrROS., 


Mojiintain’ View, Franklin Co. N. Y. 


The Orange County Hotel 


Is among the, greenuh tis: of Vermont. Beautiful scenery ; 
lovely drivés: and walks.’ ‘The hotel is supplied with 
pure mik and» cream; vegetables and fruit in their 
season. Inquire, of-:B..: D. ;BARNES, Proprietor, 


Chelsea, Orange County, Vt. 
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Tours 
Resorts 
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BERMUDA 


Tours Inc. Hotels, Shore Excursions. Lowest Rates 
By Twin Screw S.S. ‘“‘BERMUDIAN,” 10,518 tons Displace- 


ment. Electric fans; wireless telegraph; aljanine see 

Fastest, newest and only Steamer landing passengers. 
at the dock in Bermuda without transfer. 

Sailings every five days in connection with R. M. S. P. Co. 
Tickets interchangeable, 


MIDSUMMER TRIPS 


QUEBEC 


via Halifax, N. S., most delightful cruise of 1500 miles. Magnif-. 
icent Scenery: Gut of Canso, Northumberland Strait, a cand River 
St. Lawrence and far-famed Saguenay River. Trinidad” 
from New York July 5th and 19th, August 2d and + othe From 
Quebec July 11th and 25th, August 8th and 22d 


For full information apply to A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., 
Agents Quebec S.S. Co. Ltd., 29 Broadway, New York, 
THOS. COOK & SON, 245 and 2081 Broadway, 264 
and 553 5th Ave., N. Y. or any Ticket Agent. 


EUROPE | 


oa via the Baltimore-Southampton 
” . Bremen service of the North German | 
Lloyd means traveling in comfort and safety ( 
(excellent. service—delicious meals) on large 


modem ONE CLASS (II) Cabin steamers, ( 


~ -at surprisingly small cost. 


Write today for particulars a rates and sailings, and seri ( ) 
10c for valuable travel guide “‘How to See Germany, Aus- | 
tria and Switzerland’ ’—by P. G. L, Hilken, who tells with’ , ( 
terseness and lucidity ‘“what to see ahd how to see it’ ta ; 
ibook of 100 pages, over 200 illustrations. ( ! 


A. SCHUMACHER & CO. 
General Agents 
261 S. Charles St., Baltimore, Md-., 


Real Country Life Among ‘the BERKSHIRE HILLS 


IDLEWILD INN 


South Williamstown, Mass. 
Railroad Station, Williamstown. 
WILL OPEN ABOUT JUNE. Jst....,.. 
Elevator, steam heat, modern improyements.: Finest.water Ai: of any 
hotel in New. England. awhecka Spring: 
DLEWILD FARM will sa vegetables, milk, ete. se 


~ Special rates:to families.’ ’”* fen tid 
Plumb & Clark, Props. Fred’k H. Darenare: Manager. 


~e, Wines we 
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Corrections, Seattle, Wash. 
JULY 5-12, 1913 


A magnificent opportunity to see the Scenic 
and Fertile Northwest, and America’s only 
Geyserland — Yellowstone National Park. 
Season: June | 5th to September | 5th,1913 


$ Round trip, Chicago to Seattle, Tacoma, Portland 

6 and return. Tickets on Sale June 22 to 29 inclu- 

sive. Return limit Aug. 22. Similarly low price on 
numerous other dates this summer. 


5 5} For regular 5% day tour of Yellowstone Park via 
2 Gardiner, Montana — the original and northern en- 


trance reached only by this line. 


Other Yellowstone trips of longer or shorter duration at very moderate cost. 
Let us tell you about it and send you our illustrated literature free. 


2 Northern Pacific Ry @ 


A. M. CLELAND, Gen’! Pass’r Agt., ST. PAUL 


BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 


Round Trip ae Seattle 


National 
Conference 
of Charities and 
Correction 


AOC 


Seattle, Wash., July 5-12 


AYO 


@The Great Northern Railway will 
have in effect daily June 22nd to 29th 
special round trip fare of $55.00 from 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth and Su- 
perior to Seattle for members and their 
friends planning to attend this confer- 
ence. Proportionately low fare from 
otherpoints. ‘Tickets will be first class 
and good for stopover at 


Glacier National Park 


Uncle Sam’s newest national playground in north- 
western Montana on the main line of the Great 
Northern Railway. You can spend a day ora 
month in this new park at from $1.00 to$5.00 per 
day. One day automobile trip from Glacier Park 
Station, the eastern entrance to the Park, to 
St. Mary Lake, has been inaugurated for trans- 
continental passengers on the Great Northern 
Railway who have but a short time in which to 
visit the Park. This trip, covering 36 miles 
along the eastern slope of the Rockies, takes in 
some of the most beautiful scenery in the Park 
and is made within three hours, enabling pas- 
sengers to return to station in time to catch 
evening trains east and west bound. 


@Plan to make this trip on your way to the 
conference at Seattle. 


@Write for detailed informa- 


“See America First” 
tion and cost of trip. 


H. A. NOBLE 
General Passenger Agent 


Dept. S. N. C. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


AMERICA 
NORTHERN STEAMSHIP CO. 


S. S. NORTH LAND 


Leaves Buffalo Wednesdays and 
Chicago Saturdays 


Meals a la Carte 

To all lake resorts, including Mackinac 
Island, Harbor Springs, Milwaukee and 
Chicago. 

Season from June 18 to first week in September 
Tickets optional. Rail or Steamship on 
small additional payments. Write for par- 
ticulars and printed matter to 


S. LOUNSBERY, G. P. A. 
1184 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Two Social Tours 
IN EUROPE 


The pieneer party went last year. Its success 
will be increased this year. 


SAILINGS 
June 26 . . to Copenhagen 
June 28 . . . to Hamburg 
Several have already enrolled. Full information 


DR. E. E. PRATT, 225 Fifth Ave., New York 


Drawing Inks 
Eternal Writing Ink 
Engrossing Ink 
Taurine Mucilage 
Photo Mounter Paste 
Drawing Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 

Office Paste 


HIGGINS’ 


Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 


Emancipate yourself from corrosive and ill- 
smelling inks and adhesives and adopt the 
Higgins’ Inks and peeeeres: They will be 
a revelation to you, are so sweet, clean, 
™% welt put up, and u, they so efficient. 

4 AT DEALERS 

CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 


: Branches: Chicago, London 
" 271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTBGRITY 


MEDART’S 
_ STEEL PLAYGROUND 
APPARATUS 


is the result of persistent thought, study and 
' experiment. We have worked out all of the 
details to a high standard of perfection. 


Maybe we can help you decide some 
problem of equipment. Let us figure out the cost for you, so that you will have 
something tangible for the foundation of your own plans and resources. 

Our catalog Y covers a complete line of apparatus and will be sent on 
request with a copy of our booklet “‘ The Story of My Ideal Playground.” 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


Gymnasium and Playground Outfitters. Steel Lockers 
DeKalb and President Streets - - ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Tothill’s Patent Playground Apparatus 
Strongest, Safest, Most Durable Manufactured 


Apparatus Needed in Playgrounds to Meet 


Patent Requirements. | Patent Turnover Slideboard Fixture 

i Rope Tothill’s Patent Play. | [fcePs 
3s Swing ground Apparatus adopted board in 
en. i and used exclusively by Pert 
2.3 Fixtur es the City of Chicago, for users. 

P é a c ent Healthy 
A proces W. S. TOTHILL exercise. 3 
| doles Established 1875 shde LS. =item © 
3 ways kaye 
years 1809 Webster Ave. . . Chicago, Ils, slippery. Patented Jan. 1909 


IN THE HEART OF SHOPPING DISTRICT 


TOWER BROS. STATIONERY co. 
Ee «=STATIONERS “238... 


PRINTING, LITHOGRAPHING, ENGRAVING 


BLANK, BOOKS TO ORDER, OFFICE, RAILROAD 
AND BANK SUPPLIES 


23 WEST 23d STREET 400 oe Mi, NEW YORK | 


- MAIL ORDERS GIVEN 
TELEPHONE 2323 GRAMERCY PROMPT ATTENTION os 


Rua year a x WPL CL I SU WARN eh 
BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 


& BENCHES 


FOR INDIVIDUAL AND 
INSTITUTIONAL USE 


If you tinker at home, or are interested in any way 
in Manual Training, you should know more about 


our line of High Grade Tools and Benches. Our 

hobby since 1848, has always been “QUALITY.” 
Illustration shows our No. 24 Outfit (Bench and 

26 best quality tools at $22.50 net, f.o.b. New York. 


Send for our 225 page Catalog 
No. 3094 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies 
New York since 1848 


4th Avenue and {3th Street 


ARE YOU GOING. TO BOSTON ? 


Ladies going to Boston without male escort 
find the FRANKLIN Square Houses a delightful 
-place to stop.. A home hotel in the heart of 
‘Boston for young women, with a transient de- 
partment. Safe, comfortable, convenient of 
-access; reasonable. For particulars and prices 


address Miss Castine Swanson, Supt. 11 


‘East Newton St., Boston. 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
cents per line. 


- “Want” advertisements under the various headings, 
“Situations Wanted,” ‘‘Help Wanted,”’ etc., five cents 
each word or initial, including the address, for 


each insertion. Address Advertising Department, 
The Survey, 105 East 22d Street, New York City. 


WORKERS WANTED 


(1) Manual Training Instructor. Must be able to 
teach mechanical drawing and furnish satisfactory 
reference as to character. Good salary. 

(2) Woman for Parole Officer, Girls’ Department. 
Must have had experience in the handling of girls; 
also be able to furnish satisfactory reference. 

Address: W. F. Penn. Superintendent, Pennsylvania 
Training -School, Morganza, Pa. 


WANTED.—Man with thorough educational and 
social service training for inter-state organization 
work. Address Progressive, SuRVEY. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SECRETARY, executive financial, experienced, high 
class, would like connection with charitable institution, 
woman’s college or National Organization. Highest 
references. Address 1112 Survpy. 


STATH Registered Nurse, trained in social economy ; 
experienced. Open for position in Hospital Social 
Service August. Salary not less than $100. Ad- 
dress, 1121 Survey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED two quiet Christian boarders in private 
family. Address K. ‘“Survry.” 

THE APPOINTMENT BUREAU of the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union, 264 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass., wishes to know of opportunities in 
Social Service affording living expenses, for college 
graduates (1913) who have majored in Hconomics and 
Sociology, but have had little field work. - 
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Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 


(Established 1835) 


KITCHEN UTENSILS 
Cutlery, China, Glassware. 


HOUSECLEANING ARTICLES 


Brushes, Brooms, Dusters, Polishes for Floors, 
7 Furniture and Metals. 


“BEST QUALITY ONLY” 


REFRIGERATORS 


METAL LINED, GLASS LINED, 
ENAMELED STEEL LINED, 


THAT ARE 
SANITARY, EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL. 


A5th Street and Sixth Avenue :: New York 
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utside Venetians : 
Selle. hme 


AND PIAZZAS 
Mest practical and substan- 
ES 


tial combination of Blind 
and Awning yet devised. 
Far more sightly and dur- 
able than fabric awnings. 
Very easily operated ; 
slats open and close to 
admit air, yet exclude sun 
rays. Can be pulled up 
out of sight, if desired. 
For illustrated booklet 
specify ‘‘ Venetian A-4” 
Jas. G. Wilson Mfg. Co. 
3 &5 West 29th St., New York 


Patentee and Manufacturer 
of Inside and Outside Vene- 
tians, Piazza, Porch, and Ver- 
anda Venetians, Rolling Par- 
titions, Rolling Steel Shutters, 
Wood 


‘s Hygienic Wardrobes. 
Block Floors, 


@ In getting out your Reports 
and Appeals a good argument 
is lost in a poorly printed page 


DeWitt C. Gardner 


HAS HAD THIRTY-NINE YEARS 
EXPERIENCE AS A 


Stationer 
Printer and 
Blank Book 


Manufacturer 


177 Broadway, New York 


Established 1874 Telephone, Cortlandt 434 


t 


Annual Reports, Statements, and Every Description of Printing 


BENJ. H. TYRREL 
PRINTER 


RUSH WORK A SPECIALTY 


136 


Telephones ! 137 Cortlandt 


BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 


206-8 Fulton St. New York 


cc 


Here is the machine 
which will do everything 
that any typewriter has 
ever done; which will 
write straightaway or 
tabulate, in one or many 
columns; which will do 
any tabular work, however 
intricate, with the speed of 
ordinary writing; 
Which will write and add, and add 
when it writes, in one column or as many 
columns as the paper will hold; 

Which will subtract as easily as it adds, in all or any columns where 
adding is done; 

Which is a complete billing, tabulating, adding and subtracting machine 
—all in one; 

Which 1s also a complete auditing machine—accurate itself and exacting 
accuracy from those who use it, which will detect errors and prevent 
errors as well; 

Which establishes a new standard of time and labor saving in every 
variety of combined writing and adding work. 


Remington 


Adding and Subtracting Typewriter 
(Wahl Adding Mechanism) 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 


©¢ VISIBLE WRITING 
and ADDING 


g (Jam) fj] 
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San oF. 


To gain the votes of Spotless Town, the Mayor beamed at Mrs. Brown. 
Her candid way shut off debate: she promptly flashed her candidate. 


As he reflects, of course he’ll know 
She must have used 


SAPOLIO 


Three household problems—with one answer 


Suppose you must clean 
grimy floors, or dirty shelves, 
or a dingy kitchen. How can 
you freshen them up with a 
guick cleaner that won’t waste? 


Answer—Use SAPOLIO.. 


(It cleans economically. ) 


Suppose you have a drawer 
full of kitchen knives, forks 
and spoons that demand quick 
scouring. How can you re- 
move the dullness and rust? 


Answer —Use SAPOLIO. 
(It scours thoroughly. ) 


Suppose you wish to polish 
tins, and thoroughly remove 
grease from your enamelled 
utensils and crockery without 
marring the smooth surfaces. 


What should you do? 


Answer—Use SAPOLIO. 
(It polishes brilliantly. Its suds 
thoroughly remove grease. ) 


You rub just the amount of 
Sapolio you need on a damp 
rag. Not a particle scatters 
or wastes. 


Our Spotless Town booklet will be mailed upon request. 


Enoch Morgan’s Sons Company Sole Manufacturers 


New York City 


BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 


Compare these Rates with 
Your Insurance Receipts 


For men who are good risks, the Met- 
ropolitan has a special $5,000 whole-life Rate per $5,000 


policy at very low rates. 


A good risk is a man in good health, of 
good family history, in an occupation with- 
Olil-special hazate- ys ©) Ua ee ay ets 


Can you qualify ? 27. ......-- 80.20, 


Then inquire about this special low-rate ©§|—————————"— 
policy. Lae Pere eae 
Don’t wait for a "raise" to make possible | _29--------- 


another policy. Add $5,000 now. 


Q 

0 

; 

Q 
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The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York :: 1 Madison Avenue 


DOQOBDOD OOH LOO Oole QowklOPLlyvyovys—voVoSVD. 


HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


“Fires Out” 


HEN comes the matter of insur- 

ance. You get out your policy 

and note the company in which 

you are insured. Certain questions 
should not arise to worry you at such a 
time. 


You should not be worried by the ques- 
tion of whether you will be fairly treated 
by the company in which you are insured. 


You should not be worried over the 
question of whether the company can pay 
the loss. 


You should not be worried by the 
question of whether you have had enough 
protection to cover your claim. 


To be insured in the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company eliminates the first two of these worries. 
By consultation with a Hartford Agent before 
taking out your policy, he will tell you the proper 
proportion of insurance to carry, and that eliminates 


the third. 


The evident thing to do before the fire in order to 
eliminate worry is to be insured in the right kind of 
company. 


INSIST on the HARTFORD 


Agents Everywhere 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


